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Soldier on a battlefield 


tool-up period at top speed, and will 


@® Modern wars are won—or lost—in 
machine shops. If you doubt it, ask the 
French, Poles, Belgians, Dutch, Danes, 
Norwegians. They didn’t or would not 
make enough machines in time, and 
they're paying the price in serfdom, 
starvation, despair. Or ask the Germans 
whose machines overwhelmed these 
countries — machines poured out by 
workmen willing to sweat 60 hours a 
week for years, for victory. Or ask the 
British, whose workmen woke up to 


danger just in time. 


America has been toiling through the 


continue it. (Warner & Swasey, for in- 
stance, will make 5 ¢émes as many turret 
lathes this year as in 1929.) 

Now it’s up to the men who will ase 
these tools, to turn out the planes, tanks 
and guns this country needs so desper- 
ately. These are the men who will decide 
whether or not they and their families 
and all Americans remain free. These 
are America’s front-line 
soldiers of 1941 —and 
American soldiers never 


& 
SWASEY 


yet have lost a war. 


Turret Lathes 


You Can Turn it Better, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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WARNER 


How rubber stopped roads 
from blowing away 


Some typical examples of Goodrich development in rubber 


pe a certain kind of rubber com- 
pound, made to stick to a steel 
roller used on soft limestone that 
crumbled and blew away when crushed, 
solved a serious problem for road build- 
ers is one of a series of 24 examples of 
tubber development told about in the 
booklet shown in the lower corner. 
Some of the others: 


Rubber swallows bullets that rip 
metal in airplane tanks — how a B. F. 
Goodrich development is saving planes 
and lives of pilots. 

Cushion for a 600-pound smash — 
how a new kind of conveyor belt stands 


service that used to tear belts to shreds. 


Rubber veils for plum blossoms - 
how rubber helped advance the science 
of plant breeding. 
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8000 pounds pull on its jaw yet it 
never lost a tooth — about couplings 
and hose that stand pressure enough to 
force mud through oil wells, two miles 
or more deep in the earth. 

That's a lot of applesauce but it's 
rubber’s dish — telling how Goodrich 
conveyor belts speed up handling of 
mountains of apples in the rush season. 

Rubber hips for tomorrow's cars — 
story of the new rubber spring that ab- 
sorbs road shocks and vibration, turns 
roads to velvet under cars or buses. 

It puts copper underwear on electric 
irons how new methods of rubber 
compounding had to be invented to 
handle the delicate chemicals used in 
electroplating. 

Fighting fires with heat — describ- 
ing an improved hose for handling live 


steam and its use in stopping danger- 
ous oil-refinery fires. 

And there are 15 others each tell 
ing of some Goodrich development or 
improvement in mechanical 
goods. This book might give you or 
some of your executives ideas about 
some future help rubber might give in 
some of your own problems. 


rubber 


It’s a set of 24 reprints of Goodrich 
advertisements of 

1940 and ’41. Free 

on request. Just 

write The B. F. 

Goodrich Co., 

Dept. C-12, Me- 

chanical Goods 

Division, Akron, 

Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


Just IN RUBBER 


@ Smallest ball bearing ever made in 
America. Has 3 balls, equally spaced 
by a separator . . . is no bigger than the 
head of a pin. Of characteristic New 
Departure precision manufacture. 


mm f ER | EN Gee 
—Priceless in the Defense Effort 


In every plane being produced by “democracy’s arsenal,” from 20 to 
800 precision ball bearings, from this size up, assure dependable 
performance of the instruments. From priceless experience, 
New Departure knows how to combine precision manufacture with 


quantity production to produce aviation bearings of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


MEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT | 
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ICH, fertile land and space to grow in... these 

brought pioneer families westward over the Mid- 
land Trail to colonize the wilderness. ‘Today, when the 
old trail has given way to the great east-west railroad 
route of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, industries are 
on the move to this territory. Treasures of the earth 
in raw materials for manufacture and power... 
the produce of farm and forest that industry needs 
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.an abundance of native-born labor... superior 
transportation to nearby major markets... plenty of 
available sites...today these make The Chessie Corridor 
“Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” These 
advantages — and still more—are bringing a great 
diversity of new industries into this remarkable area, 
so rich in the needs of modern industry. 

Your own business may be one destined to join these 
swelling ranks. If The Chessie Corridor ofters what 
you need, you should learn all the facts —now— so 


that you may plan for the future. 


Have YOU the book so many 
executives want? Information on 


this Important area 1s now organized and 
available in a new 56-page book you'll be J 


ditions and opportunities which beckon industry to The Corridor. Copies 


proud to have in your library—“ The Chessie 
Corridor —Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” This beautiful book is a graph 
and impartial survey of the resources, con 


will be mailed to business executives requesting them from IND USTR 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.‘ 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served éy CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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Willson Industrial Safety Devices 
stand up longer under the hardships 


of daily use, and yet provide max- 


imum comfort and protection. 


gue Our local Willson Safety Service Represen- 

- > tative will help you select the specific Willson 

) .@& Goggle, Respirator, Gas Mask, Welding or 

bs Blasting Helmet for your specific industrial 
v hazard, or write direct, 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


PRODUCTS NCORPORATED 
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Econom 


THE COVER In the 
hin : ports fror 
he almost-endless line of freight car wheels pictured on this week's major Un 
is literally indicative of the railroad’s great equipment-building pr ; somnit ba 
to keep defense rolling. Right now, after ordering new cars at the f Argentina 
pace ever recorded—and sure of passing this month’s critical peak | ad ver bitte 
with a few cars to spare—the roads are catching their breath. But to hard. jeeply et 
bigger loads than ever in 1942, more new equipment is needed and ways the Arget 
must be found to produce it, despite material shortages—page 26 ee 

itter the 

m desp 

| LEASE-LEND TANGLE nll of V 
| ' : The pe 
| You may have heard exporter friends complaining about the operations of n this ¢ 
lease-lend. Britons have heard so many that thev’ve created a specia tense pro} 
public relations department to explain. But foreign traders say W ash trade it ' 

ington has some explaining to do, too. For a full explanation, see page |5 to Brita 

Argentine 
nto the 

| DOING ANY BUILDING? ng Bucs 
Sear 
, , oncessio 

lhe nation’s building industry this week was sure it had received a SPAB amas 
in the back. Actually, the Civilian Supply and Allocations Board had doi antion 

little more than point to the realities of the materials situation. | hx to Washi 

announcement that only those projects essential to defense or public we! 
tare would rate priorities on critical materials will nip most nondefense jobs More ¢ 
that are still in the planning stage. However, builders who have jobs well 

under way are promised aid in getting materials to finish them—page 17 Look 
moves im 

ment wi 

DAIRY WHIRLWIND problems 
Ls ; ilmost i 
There's a tariff of 14¢ a Ib. on butter. Nevertheless, so far this vear fense dev 
1,870,320 lb. of butter from Argentina have been able to hop that tariff irdinatio 
wall and find a profitable market. That gives vou some idea of what's be« ind air 
happening to butter prices. But cheese has been an even more impressiv the expu 

performer. Normally, it sells at about half the price of butter per pound ient last 
Lately, it’s been selling at two-thirds the butter price. Evaporated milk “a 
and fluid milk have also shot up spectacularly. All this, despite increas py 
. > , 2 > > ° . : age 22 } 
production. The explanation? In a word, lease-lend; in detail—page 33 State De 
vast new 
LABOR POLICY—OR PRACTICE? as poe 
vackware 
Sidney Hillman came to OPM as a practical labor leader. As boss of eU. S. 
OPM'’s Labor Division, he has been ‘following what he calls a practica tina COO} 
policy for averting defense strikes. But now one labor case raises th be inter 
question of whether his policy is really practical, another the question of Countri 
: . ; borrow 
whether his practice is really a policy—page 16. : “ 
pinched, 
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WHERE TO FIND IT pa ar 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Economic Coup 


In the welter of pessimistic war re- 
sorts from Russia, don’t lose sight of a 
major United States victory on the eco- 
yomic battlefront. The trade pact with 
\gentina signed this week is a triumph 
over bitter farm-bloc opposition at home, 
deeply entrenched pro-Nazi groups in 
he Argentine, and a deep-seated British 
ipposition which was overcome only 
iter the collapse of France made Lon- 
jon desperately dependent on the good- 
will of Washington. 

The pact is important as a major link 
n this country’s new hemisphere de- 
‘ense program rather than for the added 
trade it will stimulate. It puts an end 
to Britain’s preferential hold on the 
\rgentine market. It pushes the country 
nto the hemisphere program by allow- 
ng Buenos Aires to make special tariff 
concessions to neighboring countries. It 
removes the most formidable barrier— 
jong-standing Argentine antagonism— 
to Washington’s entire defense program. 


More Coming 


Look for other decisive hemisphere 
moves in the next few weeks. A settle- 
ment with Mexico on all outstanding 
problems—including oil—will be followed 
almost immediately by cooperative de- 
fense developments, including closer co- 
ordination of Mexican and U. S. naval 
and air defenses. Washington forced 
the expulsion of the Panamanian presi- 
dent last week as a warning to at least 
two other Caribbean governments deeply 
involved in pro-Nazi intrigues. Creation 
of a special Caribbean Division in the 
State Department is the beginning of a 
vast new program of commercial as well 
as cultural development among rich but 
backward neighboring countries. 
¢U. S. Means Business—With Argen- 
tina cooperating, economic warfare will 
be intensified speedily and ruthlessly. 
Countries that cooperate will be able to 
borow in Washington if they are 
pinched, will get priorities on desper- 
ately needed supplies, and assured deliv- 
ery space on overworked coastal ships. 
Those that refuse will be penalized. 
Economic warfare is passing beyond the 
blueprint stage. From now on Wash- 
ington means business. 


Subcontracting Aid 
Floyd B. Odlum, director of OPM’s 


contract distribution division, is seeking 
4 $200,000,000 revolving fund to be 
used in financing small firms to take on 
defense subcontracts. Significantly, Mr. 
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Odlum doesn’t want Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jones to have the fund. Mr. 
Jones is criticized (BW—Oct.11'41,p15) 
for being too slow in financing plant and 
equipment. 

Odlum’s plans include promotion of 

the pooling of the facilities of manufac- 
turing concerns that can’t handle de- 
fense business single-handed. Pioneered 
by York, Pa., firms, the plan is now 
being tried out in Toledo on a much 
larger scale. 
e Legal Blessing—With widespread ex- 
tension of the pooling plan hoped for, 
OPM has belatedly asked and got the 
Department of Justice to clear such co- 
operative arrangements under the anti- 
trust laws. 


Retail Price Curb 


Retail prices will feel Leon Hender- 
son’s velvet glove—if the OPA boys can 
decide whether to use the right hand 
or the left. One faction wants to ex- 
tend the present commodity setup to 
include retail price control, so that the 
lumber section, for example, would deal 
with furniture prices. Another faction 
is urging establishment of an entirely 
new division of OPA to deal with retail 
prices exclusively. 

Commodity specialists, following the 
Henderson line, argue that retail price 
changes are dependent on price changes 
in the basic constituents, that a retail 
price division would only remove the 
problem one step further from solution. 
@ Quick Freezers—As a class, advocates 
of direct retail price control lean to the 
Baruch theory that all retail prices 
should be frozen to begin with, then 
thawed only as warranted. 


Labor Policy Coordination? 


A committee that would coordinate 
all the government's labor agencies and 
fix over-all policy for them all is being 
considered in Administration quarters. 
The plan was incubated by Wayne Coy, 
the President's liaison with the Office for 
Emergency Management. 

Coy believes that representatives from 
the NLRB, the Labor Department, Sid- 
ney Hillman’s OPM Division, and the 
various mediation boards should make 
up the group. Under Coy’s plan, the 
committee would pass on controversial 
problems so that all the labor agencies 
might move in a single direction instead 
of half a dozen as they do at present 
(page 16). 

@ Hope—One hope is that the commit- 
tee would be an effective government 
weapon for peace in labor’s ranks. Of 


course, the committee would be subject 
to F.D.R.’s orders. 


Car Owner? $5, Please 


When passenger car Owners next vear 
begin paying a $5 per annum use tax on 
their 27,500,000 vehicles, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will do the collecting. 
The recent tax law permits the bureau 
to utilize the services of the Post Office 
Dept. in the sale of stickers evidencing 
payment of the tax but this scheme has 
been abandoned. 

The Treasury had no relish for this 
tax because of the headaches incident 
to collection but it was decided to tackle 
the job single-handed. District tax col 
lectors and their deputies will take lists 
of local registrants, mail them applica 
tion blanks that, when returned with 
the fee, will entitle them to the sticker 
@ Follow-Up—If such notice is ignored, a 
demand will follow, also by mail. When 
that fails, deputy collectors will try, by 
personal contact, to put the heat on 
enough cases to induce general sub- 
mission. 


Ford Too Exclusive 


Henry Ford, like many another indus 
trialist, is learning that when the labor 
movement puts two bitterly opposed 
unions into the game, you have got to 
play your labor hand close to the vest. 

he Ford company thought it had 
bid a final farewell to the National 
Labor Relations Board when it signed 
its history-making closed-shop contract 
with the C.L.O. last June (BW—Jun.28 
’41,p49). Inducement to sign was a 
C.1.0. and NLRB promise to drop 
pending action against the motor maker. 
But this week the A.F.L. brought 
NLRB back again with a complaint 
that C.I.0.’s proof of a majority quali 
fying for exclusive bargaining rights ex 
tended only to the two plants in which 
elections were held, that the Ford con 
tract can’t be extended to 14 unpolled 
feeder plants in which A.F.L. claims a 
majority, that employees in these plants 
should recover pay checked off by Ford 
to meet C.1.O. dues. 

NLRB has been maneuvered into 
calling further elections and A.F.L. 
gains time to unsettle the Ford set- 
tlement. 


Lid on Copper 


Absolute prohibition of the use of 
copper and bronze in a wide variety of 
merchandise is imminent. Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities, states this 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when vou want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


LLANOVA COLLEGE 
DULVES PROBLEM OF 
HEAT DIOTRIBUTION 


Webster Moderator System Makes 
Possible 25-30% Reduction in 
Annual Steam Consumption 


CUTS COSTLY WINDOW OPENING 


Steam Delivery to Radiators is 
Adjusted Automatically by 
Outdoor Thermostats 


—— 


Villanova, Pa, —Villanova College, 
one of America’s leading Catholic 
educational institutions, solved the 
heating problem in three College 
buildings by installing Webster 
Moderator Systems in 1940. 

The buildings are Mendel Hall, in- 


cluding a dormitory, classrooms and 
administrative offices; Fedigan Hall 
and Alumni Hall, both dormitories. 


Mendel Hall, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 


“We arc satisfied that we have | 
found the ideal method of heat con- 
trol for school or college buildings,” 
says John Lawson, Controller. “We 
are getting exactly the temperatures 
we want at a saving of 25 to 30 per 
ce nt in steam consumption. 

“We are particularly pleased with 
the control of steam delivery by the 
Webster Outdoor Thermostat feature 
of the Moderator System. This 
makes the heating of each of our 
buildings independent of window 
opening, saves steam.” 

The Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds is responsible for the 
well - planned operating schedule 
which assures maximum comfort 
from the Webster Systems. 

Galligan Brothers, of Philadel- 

7 acted aS modernization heat- 
contractors. 

he heating of two more Villa- 
nova College buildings was brought 
up-to-date in 1941 with Webster 
Moderator Systems. 


| prey 1Ous 


week that it’s “not pleasant” to issue 
such an order but that a “rosy” esti 
mate of the 1942 supply of copper is 
only 1,800,000 tons (BW—Oct.11'41, 
_ pl7). Of this total, defense and essential 
| civil uses power, transportation, com- 
| munication—will take 1,500,000 tons, 
leaving only a doubtful 300,000 tons 
for “ordinary” civil uses which normally 
| consume 1,000,000 tons. 


Zipper Reprieve 


Reprieve was in sight this week for 
the zipper industry which has teetered 
on the brink of a complete shutdown in 
the face of shortages of essential raw 
materials—copper, nickel, and zinc 
(BW —Sep.27'41,p44). Civilian Supply 
Branch of OPM has recommended a 
program which would assure the indus- 
try approximately 40% of its normal 
metal needs. The priority pinch on 
nickel is so severe that it will not be 
forthcoming, even under the govern- 


ment allocation program, but slide- 
fastener manufacturers can get along 


with a copper-zinc alloy. 

e Cause Célébre—If Meadville, Pa., site 
of ‘Talon, Inc.’s big plant and virtually 
a one-industry town, hadn’t been a well- 
publicized example of priorities disem- 
ployment and high up on OPM’s list 
of 50 threatened cities (BW —Sep.13'41, 
p15), the slide-fastener industry might 
have got short shrift in Washington. 
lhis week, OPM certified Talon to the 
War Department as a company facing 
severe disemployment. ‘This means 
Talon will receive defense orders to the 
fullest extent practicable. 


Industrial Conservation 


After weeks of milling around in 
OPM, a Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion has been set up in the Division of 


| Purchases under the direction of Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, former board chairman of 


Sears. 

‘The new bureau consolidates OPM’s 
activities on conservation and 
salvage of scarce materials, revision of 
specifications, and simplification of de- 


sign of both industrial and consumer 
goods. It does not embrace the efforts 


of OPA’s Consumer Division to estab- 
lish, under government auspices, gener- 
ally uniform standards of quality and 
performance for all manufacturers’ lines. 


Court Quandary 


The President may have unwittingly 
given Bethlehem Stee] Corp. a break by 
his Supreme Court appointments—a 
$13,000,000 break. Before the high 
court is the government's suit against 
the company to recapture alleged excess- 
profits on old World War contracts. 
However, the case can’t be heard before 
the present court since Chief Justice 
Stone and Justices Roberts, Murphy and 


‘ of Contract Distribution. .. . 


Jackson are all disqualified, | 
interests in the case before | 
appointments. ‘This leaves 
members of the present co 
to act, whereas a quorum of 
quired. Now the Justice De; 
trying to decide whether to 
case or wait until there is a 
the bench. 


Whisky Bottleneck 


Present stalemate in the A: 
plan to utilize the alcohol ca 
whisky distillers (BW—Oct.4'4 
due to the Federal Alcohol ‘| 
inability to license distilleries { 
taneous production of industria! alc 
and whisky. The law obliges dist) 
to shut down whisky stills when ; 
ning alcohol stills, and vice versa 
tillers now may produce both pur 
cohol at 190 proof and whisky but 
if the alky is cut to 160 proof—enoug 
to render it unfit for industrial purpe 

To break this bottleneck, Rep Dirk 
sen of Peoria—home of the world’s | 
est distillery—has put in a bill t 
lieve distillers of the requirements 
cut their alcohol below 190, thx pI 
needed for smokeless powder and in 
portant industrial uses. 


P. 3. 


New definition of “strip tease’ —trin 
ming the plans and specifications for ; 
structure or product to curtail use 
critical materials, as a prerequisite 
the granting of a priority rating 
Chlorinated solvents have been plac 
under priority control. “Ladder” 
ings of A-10 have been assigned to c 
fense orders, B-2 for fire extinguisher 
grain fumigation, refrigerants, fo 
chemici il, rubber and petroleum proce 
ing, and B-8 for other specified civi 
uses, including dry-cleaning and fumig 
tion. Import duty on Canad: 
paperboard may be added to OPA 
ceiling prices. . . . Defense personne 
mainly OPM, now numbers 3,900. | 
pansion to 10,300 by Jan. is in the 
works, including 4,000 by the Divisio 
A move } 
under wav by several persons close t 
F.D.R. to ease out Nathan Straus 
USHA administrator. It's proposed t 
give Straus an advisory job on housing 1 
OPM. Rumors that Donald \ 
Nelson isn’t being backed by F. D R 
are emphatically denied by SPAB 
executive director: “Up to this minute 
I've been supported 100%.” The 
extent to which manufacturers can adapt 
themselves to Army Ordnance produc 
tion is illustrated by the 105-mm. hovw- 
itzer just accepted by the Army. Viltet 
Mfg. Co.., refrigerator maker, made the 
gun proper; Byron Jackson Co., mant- 
facturer of oil well supplies, made the 
recoil mechanism; Pullman Standard 
Car Co. made the carriage. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
W eek Week 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . 81576 4157.3 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 98.4 98.1 
Automobile Production. . : 79,065 76,820 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . $17,294 $19,797 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) , 3,315 3,290 
CE MII, I EIA). ow 5s tne ccecccccceccscreeses 4,071 3,861 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1.850 1,825 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 93 93 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 60 60 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... .. $5,548 $6,136 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $10,237 $10,183 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +34% +423% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 210 172 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) : 210.7 213.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 145.6 145.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 157.5 161.5 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)........ $38.15 $38.15 
¢Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17° $19.17 
$Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.6.6.0. 02 ee cece eens 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. eee cece eens $1.13 $1.15 
¢Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ ee ik er oe eT ee 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).... 2... 2... 6. cee eee cee eee 16.66¢ 16.97¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)....... $1.303 $1.309 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 00.00... cc cc cceececeeuees 22.50¢  22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............00. 060 9 80.1 
_ Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4. 28% 4.28% 
“U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after no years) 1.90% 1.92% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 0.39% 0.38% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,400 24,277 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 29,132 = 29,125 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,501 6,447 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 920 922 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,307 14,301 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,749 3,800 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 5,210 5,190 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,265 2,244 
* Preliminary, week ended October 11th. + Revised. 
% Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 


Month 
Ago 


154.5 


96.1 
53,165 
$20,610 
3,281 
4,034 
1,927 


91 

61 
$5,105 

$10,036 
+12% 
169 


218.5 
145.9 
165.6 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.50¢ 
17.6l¢ 
$1.322 
22.50¢ 


81.7 
4.30% 
1.94% 
0.32% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,503 
29,230 
6,310 
1,025 
14,496 
3,759 
5,111 
2,255 


12. 033¢ 
$0.88 
3.38¢ 

11.14¢ 
$1.260 
23.07¢ 


76.4 
4.35% 
2.01% 
0.54% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


23,430 
27,138 
5,494 
952 
13,477 
3,815 
6,027 
2,235 


Yeor 
Ago 


134.4 


94.4 
108,457 
$21.665 

2,817 
3,642 
1,460 


83 

51 

$4,212 

$8,199 
+1% 


270 


163.3 
115.8 
117.9 
$38.07 
$20.67 
12.000¢ 
$0.81 
2.78¢ 
9.32¢ 

3 


20.38¢ 


84.0 
4.57% 
2.09% 
0.45% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


21,238 
24,327 
4.672 
871 
11,858 
3,669 
6,816 
2,445 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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BOTH must breathe! 


T 30,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 
A feet above the extreme limit of Alpine 
mountain vegetation, higher than Everest, 
higher even than the South American condor 
soaring over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 

Another medium has been added to the 
land and the sea, almost another dimension 
has been added to the air itself—the strato- 
sphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally 
fast, amazingly far: here are the high roads 
for today’s bombers and tomorrow's trans- 
ports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies— 
and the earth below. 

But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the 
air is so thin that no human lungs and no 
airplane engines can breathe deep enough to 
sustain life. 

Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man 


GENERAL 


breathes and survives; and, with the aid of 
turbosuperchargers, American-built engines can 
breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—*‘on top”’ 
of the best combat planes of any other nation. 

More than 20 years ago a General Electric 
engineer, Dr. Sanford A. Moss, equipped a 
Liberty engine with a turbosupercharger that 
he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers de- 
signed ships to fly farther and faster, General 
Electric engineers worked to perfect the ma- 
chine that would enable them to fly higher 
and higher. 

Today, no bombers can fly farther than our 
American bombers, no combat planes can fly 
faster than our American interceptors. And, 
thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy 
planes can rise above them. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK | 


Business Moving on a Plateau 


Distribution sector suffers as transition to all-out defense 
restrains consumer-goods output, causes job dislocations, and 
advances living costs to detriment of real purchasing power. 


For several months, the volume of 
business activity has held more or less 
on a plateau (chart on page 11). And no 
important upturn appears in the imme- 
diate ofing. For the time being busi- 
ness has lost its oomph—its defense- 
inspired resurgence. That is because a 
change has come over our economy. In 
the early days of the war effort, expendi- 
tures for armament stimulated a de- 
mand for consumer goods, and con- 
sumer-goods production increased. But 
now further expansion in defense pro- 
duction, instead of stimulating con- 
sumer-goods output, will in some cases 
reduce it. Witness restrictions on re- 
frigerators, washing machines, nonde- 
fense residential building, and so on. 


Auto Cuts a Blessing? 


Furthermore, consumer demand _ is 
not as resilient as it was two or three 
months ago. Higher prices have curbed 
civilian appetites for the new automo- 
biles, despite the sharp reduction in 
output. Indeed, the OPM cuts come 
as partial blessings in disguise. As Busi- 
ness Week pointed out five months ago, 
some falling off in 1942-model sales 
was inevitable after two such bumper 
model-years as 1940 and 1941 (BW— 
May31’41,p13). ‘Then, prospective car- 
buyers had borrowed from the future; 
and “the future” happens to be now. 


“Real Buying Power” 


Henceforward, prices will become an 
increasingly important factor in sales 
resistance. Recently the cost of living 
has started to advance faster than na- 
tional income. That means that aggre- 
gate wages, salaries, etc. are not keeping 
pace with prices, that “real purchasing 
power” is not going up. Whenever that 
happens, housewives think twice about 
expenditures. The following table indi- 
cates the trend: 

Cost of “Real Buying 
Living Power” 
100.8 120.3 
100.8 122.0 
101.2 122.2 
102.2 121.8 


102.9 124.8 
104.6 125.2 


Income 
Jan. ee 
Feb. . 123.0 
Mar. «aici 
Apr. itches 124.5 
May ... . 128.4 
June ee 
ee; ae 126.0 
Aug. 133.5 106.0 125.9 


Incidentally, if you were to use 
“wholesale prices’ as a measure of costs 
instead of “cost of living,” real buying 
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power would show a drop since May. 
And no major shift impends. For one 
thing, the nation’s production machine 
is operating in high gear and up to 
capacity; so any big increase in employ- 
ment and payrolls (hence in national 
income) will have to wait upon new 
armament plants coming into operation; 
for a second reason, priorities disloca- 
tions during the next few months will 
tend to offset accessions in employment 
in armament industries. 
Moreover, consumers have become 
less urgent in their buying attitudes. In 
August, on the silk-stocking scare (BW— 
Aug.9°41,p13), housewives rushed to 
stores in fear of inflation and _short- 
ages; last month, they flocked to retail 
counters in order to beat the new fed- 
eral tax schedules. But now the ulti- 


mate consumer is likely to settle down 
to normal buying—Ictting consumption 
and purchases more or less balance. In 
deed, having stocked up, it is quite pos 
sible that consumers will hold off for 
a while and live on their inventories 
‘Therefore, retail sales comparisons with 
a year ago may not show the big 10% 
to 30% gains of recent wecks 

In some areas, merchants are already 
feeling the effects of higher prices and 
employment dislocations. Retail 
in automobile centers, as an instance, 
have been ‘“‘slow” in recent weeks. ‘The 
Detroit chapter of the National Asso 
ciation of Purchasing Agents observes 
that “business is flattening out’ and 
“inventories have reached their peak.” 
That, however, hardly is indicative of 
national conditions. In New England, 
which has not been so badly hit by 
priorities, the purchasing agents report 
that forward buying is still continuing 


sale S 


Business Pattern 


The period of business adjustment to 
war—to repeat the theme of recent 
“Outlooks”’—is bound to be painful. The 
transition occurred first in produc 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM VS. INDUSTRIAL PRICES 


Domestic Farm 


Products 


+ 


Industrial Raw 
Materials 


| | 
etal wr =a wre ere 


Dote: U.S. Bureow of Lobor Stotistics. 


May June 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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This chart illustrates what happens to 
a price structure that is half fixed and 
half free. Domestic farm prices, which 
are not subject to federal price ceil- 
ings, advanced persistently from Feb- 
ruary into September. Then, sud- 
denly a sharp decline occurred. On 
the other hand, industrial raw mate- 
rials—after a not-quite-so-dramatic rise 
early this year—have held on a plateau 


for more than two months; the basi 
reason is that 1] of the 16 commodi 
ties in this index have been price-fixed 
in one way or another by the Office of 
Price Administration. And so long as 
industrial raw materials are subject to 
control and farm products are not, it 
is reasonable to expect that farm quo 
tations will fluctuate more violent) 
than industrial commodity prices. 
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tion; but now distribution houses—both 
wholesale and retail—are feeling the ef- 
fects. And future headlines about pri- 
orities unemployment (page 84), ghost 
towns, increased diversion of critical ma- 
terials to defense production, and stricter 
government controls over industry are 
certain to depress business sentiment 
(BW —Oct.11'41,p13) and perhaps stock 
and commodity markets. However, 
along toward next spring, the transition 
will have been virtually completed; new 
arms plants will be in production, and 
employment and payrolls will be on the 
mse again. And as production picks up, 
so will payrolls, and retail sales. That 
is the basic business pattern to bear in 
mind over the next 90 to 180 days. 


Strike Eruption 

Increase in labor trouble 
marked by intra-union battles. 
NDMB’s action at Bendix brings 
talk of “another Kearny.” 


I.ruption of new labor disputes within 
the last ten days set the stage for what 
looked like another “Kearny seizure,” 
threatened vital defense production, 
crowded the National Defense Media 
tion Board’s docket, and jolted the 
strike statistics into a sharp climb. 

Products whose output was affected 
included aircraft parts, tank and truck 
parts, chemicals, ships, and autos. The 
interdependent nature of defense indus 
try meant that this new strike cycle was 
cutting pretty close to the heart of 
“war work.” Responsible for the stop- 
pages were the usual causes: differences 
over wages, demands for the closed shop, 
and union recognition. But, and it was 
taken as an ominous sign, jurisdictional 
strikes called by one labor organization 
igainst another were on the increase. 

Among the more important. strikes: 
® Air Associates—Charged by an NDMB 
panel with being the first company ever 
to walk out of a hearing, Air Associates, 
Inc., at Bendix, N. J., seemed headed 
for real trouble. A long-standing dis- 
pute with C.1.0.’s United Automobile 
Workers Union had twice curtailed 
production of airplane parts. On July 
30, an 18-day strike ended when both 
union and company agreed to go before 
NDMB. But before the board could 
consider the question of whether the 
union should have exclusive bargaining 
rights, the issue in the strike, NDMB 
was notified that the company had re- 
fused to rehire about 100 strikers. On 
ordering their re-employment pending a 
hearing, the board was informed by the 
company that the men could not be 
taken back to work immediately but 
would be given jobs as soon as possible. 
At this point, NDMB formulated its 


recommendation “the men are to be 
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ALL OUT AFTER ARNOLD 


After a week of speechmaking, the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in Seattle, Wash., got down 
to its major business this week—which 
proved to be the launching of an all 


out campaign to get rid of Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold. 
According to A.F.L. spokesmen who 
consider his trust-busting activities 
fatal to their interests, he is “the big 
gest threat to organized labor that 
America has ever produced.” 


rehired mmmediately,” announced that 
the company had “walked out,” closed 
its file with the statement, “the case is 
now out of our hands.” 

Observers recalled that the same “out 
of our hands’’ statement -had preceded 
the government takeover at Kearny 
(BW —Aug.30°41,p15). A Washington 
announcement to the effect that the 
company was “a vital defense plant” 
having orders for $5,000,000 in aircraft 
parts for Brewster and Curtiss-Wright 
planes seemed to forecast drastic action. 
@ Spicer Manufacturing Co.—Produc- 
tion on 70% of the Army’s light tank 
and “jeep” car orders slowed down as 
an A.F.L.-C.1.O. jurisdictional _ fight 
stopped work on transmission parts in 
the plant of a Spicer subsidiary at Hills- 
dale, Mich., and at the parent com- 
pany’s plant in Toledo. Army men 
testified that if the strike, which at 
midweek kept both plants down, con- 
tinues beyond next week, the whole 
Army mechanization program would be 
seriously threatened. At the root of the 
dispute is the intense union rivalry 
which has often taken a toll of defense 
output. Spicer, where the C.1.O. is 
recognized by the company, is down 
because of a boycott against parts which 
are shipped to that plant from the 
Hillsdale Steel Products Co. Hillsdale 
parts are made in a plant in which the 
A.F.L. won representation in a recent 
Labor Board poll by a one-vote majority. 


Phe C.1.O. claims that its members are 
now being “systematically discriminated 
against by the company and the A.I'.L 
which are acting together.” In retalia- 
tion, the C.I.O. called its members out 
of Hillsdale—precipitating violence at 
the plant gates which led to the com- 
pany’s decision to close until the dis- 
pute was settled—and put the boycott 
in effect at Spicer. When government 
conciliators tried to get an agreement 
between the two unions after the com- 
pany said it was only an innocent by 
stander, their labors proved fruitless 
By midweek they had decided that the 
company was a party to the dispute and 
had got the case certified to NDMB 
@ Railway Express Agency—Railway [x- 
press service was stalled in Detroit be 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute between 
two A.F.L. unions—teamsters and rail 
way clerks—over which should man the 
company’s trucks. Important defense 
material was accumulating in Detroit 
warehouses as well as in Chicago, New 
York, and other important centers. 
Other strikes were causing costly idle- 
ness at the Robins Dry Dock and Re- 
pair Company in Brooklyn, where a 
C.1.0. union tried to enforce a closed 
shop; at the Midland Steel Products 
Co. in Cleveland where another C.1.0 
union, striking for job reclassifications. 
had halted work on auto frames; at Pas- 
cagoula, where an A.F.L. union struck 


Ingalls Shipbuilding for higher wages 
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lease-Lend Tangle 


Loud protest that British 
competition follows business-as- 
ysual policies lays blame on 
both London and Washington. 


Just when Congress is buckling down 

to the task of easing the Neutrality Act 
in order to allow United States freight- 
ers to mount guns for their own de- 
fense, and in he same weck that the 
House approved the second lease-lend 
bill which aims to provide another 
$5.985,000,000 of defense aid to the 
democracies and Russia, a serious rift 
in Anglo-American trade relations has 
come to light. 
e Started in Latin America—The trou 
ble, smoldering now for several months, 
started when American exporters ran 
into serious competition from British 
machinery manufacturers in several bit- 
terly-contested Latin American markets 
just after the Lease-Lend Act—with its 
threatened restrictions on our own 
normal business—went into effect last 
March. That particular rift has since 
been smoothed over. 

A few months later business concern 
was again aroused when it was revealed 
that Washington’s export blacklist con- 
tained more names than London's. 
This was followed by troublesome 
rumors that Britain was using borrowed 
tankers on Empire runs far from any 
major defense bases. 
¢ Exporters ‘Take Action—But the cli- 
max to a swelling wave of acrimony 
came last week at the National Foreign 
rade convention when one speaker 
declared bluntly that the British “in 
the routing of their ships, the supply- 
ing of foreign markets, and the exten- 
sion of the sterling bloc have not 
always applied policies which are con- 
sistent with the spirit of cooperation 
they now profess.” This was what was 
behind the convention’s formal resolu- 
tion that: 

“The exigencies of the present emer- 
gency should not permit regulations 
prejudicial to the continuity of the ef- 
forts of American manufacturers, mer 
chants, and agents in all markets to 
maintain their normal machinery of 
sales and distribution and their com- 
petitive position and good will.” 
*Long-Term Aspects—Thus 1,200 of 
the country’s leading foreign traders 
have pushed into the limelight a prob- 
lem which has been causing increasing 
alarm in both Washington and Lon 
don. But trade criticism isn’t confined 
to the lease-lend tangle. William S. 
Culbertson, formerly vice-chairman of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, epitom 
ved another thorny problem of longer- 
lange significance, when he declared: 

‘The present is not too soon to de- 
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fine the trade relations which are to 
exist between the United States and 
the British Empire after the war. If 
the issues of commercial policy cannot 
be settled as they should be, the 
American government should now con- 
dition its aid to the British on the re- 
moval of discriminations which exist in 
the British Empire in various forms 
against American trade and finance, 
and in foreign countries, resulting, for 
example, from British bilateral _ polli- 
cies. 

@ More Light Needed—The refusal on 
the part of both London and Wash- 
ington to reveal the full background of 
current transactions between the two 
countries is mainly responsible for the 
present unpleasant situation. 

It is not generally realized, for in- 
stance, that Britain placed orders in 
this market totaling $3,600,000,000 
between the time war broke out and 
last September (BW —Sept.27'41,p16). 
When _lease-lend became _ effective, 
some of these orders were transferred 
so that the British no longer were ob- 
ligated to pay cash for the goods. But 
many were never transferred and, in 
addition, the British have been incur- 
ring obligations for things not covered 
by lease-lend at the rate of about 
$100,000,000 a month even since 
March. 

@ Must Pay the Bill—The British claim 
they can meet these large current ex- 
penses only (1) by liquidating their 
American securities, (2) by exporting 
British goods to the United States, and 


When Secretary of State Hull led off 
the string of witnesses urging revision 
of the Neutrality Act this week before 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, everything he said didn’t make 
the papers, because witnesses are be- 


(3) by selling to the United States 
newly-mined gold from such great 
Empire-producing areas as South 
Africa. Americans agree, but the exact 
status of transactions in these three 
categories is clouded in mystery. 

Except for the report of Secretary 

Morgenthau to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee last January, only 
fragmentary details of what American 
securities Britain holds have come to 
light. But last week, the Treasury De 
partment’s little-publicized — testimony 
in connection with the new $5,985,- 
000,000 lease-lend bill revealed that 
British dollar assets in the United 
States had shrunk from $4,483,000,000 
at the beginning of the war to $1,527,- 
000,000 on Sept. l. 
@ Trade Holds Up—Britain’s exports to 
the United States have been fairly well 
maintained. Where Australia has lost 
part of its market for wool because of 
the long haul to the United States, 
Malaya has gained tremendously from 
mountainous shipments of rubber and 
tin. And where Britain is unable to 
ship metals—except refined tin—to the 
United States, it has largely made up 
for the loss by increased shipments of 
whisky, woollen goods, and chinawar 
But the British fear that they may not 
be able to maintain even these exports 
as defense business intensifies. 

It was Britain’s determined effort to 
maintain exports to other markets that 
really precipitated the showdown. ‘The 
British have huge investments in the 
\rgentine, for instance, and have had 


ing heard only in executive sessions. 
That's one reason why Republican 
Representatives Fish and Tinkham, 
protesting “gag rule,” didn’t partici 
pate. They also objected to limiting 
hearings to two days. 
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little difhculty purchasing big supplies 

of tinned meat “‘on the cuff” in Buenos 

Aires. Yet it was in the Argentine that 

Britain was offering United States ex- 

porters the keenest competition. When 

the exporters complained that Britain 
seemed able to spare the metals and 
the machines when the United States 
was sacrificing a part of its own busi- 
ness to provide them to Great Britain 
under lease-lend, the business was 
stopped and Anthony Eden issued his 
now-famous statement of Sept. 10, in 
which he declared that Britain would 
“not apply any materials similar to 
those supplied under lease-lend in such 
a way to enable British exporters to 
enter new markets or to extend their 
export trade at the expense of United 
States exporters.” 

@ Another Objection—But there is an- 
other kind of deal which has precipi- 
tated the wrath of foreign traders. 
During the last six months in which 
lease-lend shipments have been going 
to Brazil and India as well as Britain 
and China, a practice has grown up of 
including in the shipments materials 
which are not lease-lend items at all. 

As an example, defense officials in 
India will okay for lease-lend delivery 
500 trucks to be used on some of the 
military highways now being pushed 
along the Soviet and Iranian frontiers. 

Ihese are legitimate lease-lend items 
and the transaction is handled as such. 
But India at the same time may want 
another 500 trucks for its regular busi- 
ness, Or some private operator may per- 
suade the Indian government that he 
can get deliveries only if the equip- 
ment is ordered at the same time the 
lease-lend order is put through. ‘To- 
gether they may induce the United 
States to put through a lease-lend order 
for 1,000 machines, payment for 500 
of which is provided at once as a pri- 
vate order. 

© Bypass American Salesmen— his kind 
of deal has turned up both in the Brit- 
ish Empire and in Latin America during 
the last six months. Local sales offices 
of American companies are bypassed. 
Old customers whom they have been 
unable to supply because of tightening 
priorities in the United States have occa- 
sionally been able to get deliveries by 
way of the lease-lend authorities. 

For this breach in what they believe 
to be both the letter and spirit of the 
Lease-Lend Act, foreign traders place 
the blame squarely on Washington. 
But for the growing bitterness which 
has crept into Anglo-American trade 
relations in the last six months, for the 
86 lease-lend cases that the British 
have been asked to explain, and for 
the recurring friction over competitive 
trade in foreign markets they blame 
both London and Washington because 
they have refused to give out enough 
factual information—and soon enough— 
to forestall misunderstandings. 
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What Labor Policy? 


Whether Hillman’s practice 
makes a policy and whether the 
policy pays is something that 
Congress is going to question. 


Sidney Hillman and the officials of 
OPM'’s Labor Division say they are be- 
wildered by the rising demand that the 
government make haste to formulate a 
labor policy. “here is a labor policy,” 
they msist, ‘‘and it is as clear as re- 
iterated statements and repeated action 
can make it.” 

But when Hillman gets before the 
Truman Committee to answer questions 
about his rdle in the now-celebrated 
Michigan defense housing case (BW- 
Oct.11'41,p7), he’s going to have to be 
convincing about the existence and prac- 
tieality of the purported policy or face a 
full-throated congressional demand that 
he be removed. 

e It Looked Like This—Up until last 


week it looked as though he would be 


KAISER’S GAMBLE 


Far from the Washington battle 
scene, where his national defense labor 
policy was creating an inter-depart 
mental row, Sidney Hillman (left), 
co-director of OPM, stopped off at 
Los Altos, Calif., near San Francisco, 
last week to see how Henry ]. Kaiser's 
much-publicized $10,000,000 magne- 
sium plant was progressing. (Right— 
Dr. Fritz Hansgirg, Austrian inventor 
of the process used at the plant.) 
The ebullient Mr. Kaiser, who 
claims he has won his “$10,000,000 


likely to boil his policy dow: th 
To secure labor peace and uint rupte 
defense production in any sector of 
dustry, pick a strong labor org.1izatio, 
to police it. Choose the strongest ynjo, 
in the field and give it exclusive right 
operate there in return for an agreemen: 


setting up wage and work stand ls 
waiving the union’s right to strike. ‘To }y 
sure, strikes have not disappear 
the building construction and shipby; 
ing imdustrics where agreements ha 
been made under such a policy 
Hillman will say he is sure that his ; 
dustry-wide agreements have ke; 
at a minimum. 

But it is going to be hard to justif 
that policy now that Congress has ¢) 
Michigan housing case. And it going 
to be hard even to prove that th 
nant-union idea can be called a poli 
now that Congress has the teleph: 1 


ne } 
stallation case (page 54). 
e That Michigan Case—The Michig,) 
housing case involves the Currier Liy 


ber Co., which after years, of resisting 
unionization, signed a contract recenth 
with C.1.0.’s Construction Workers ( 
ganizing Committee, which A. D. Ley 


gamble” now that the Hansgirg proc 


ess actually is producing magnesium 
in commercial quantities, told Mr: 
Hillman that output would be at the 
rate of 4,000 tons annually by the end 
of November, 8,000 tons by Jan. ! 
and 12,000 tons by March 1 (twice as 
much as was produced in the U.S 
last year). Construction of the plant 
began March 4, after RFC approved 
a loan of $9,250,000. The process uses 
magnesite ore from Nevada, petro 
leum coke from Los Angeles, natural 
gas from southern California, 
electric power from the high Sierras 


and 
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jprother of John L.) has led against the 
,merican Federation’s dominant posi- 
ion in the housing labor field. 

jn response to an announcement by 
the Federal Works Administration, Cur- 
er bid on a defense housing job in 
Wayne County, Michigan, and under- 
pid its competitors by $523,000. Pleased 
py the economies promised and satished 
that Currier was both financially respon- 
ible and qualified to carry out the job, 
Federal Works Administrator Carmody 
yas about to award the contract to the 
company, when he ran into Hillman’s 
yolicy. The latter had signed up the 
jominant A.F.L. building unions with 
OPM and the government building 
agencies in one of his industry-wide sta- 
pilization pacts. When the A.F.L. 
unions threatened to renounce the pact 
besides striking all Michigan defense 
housing) if Currier got any government 
business, Hillman moved to protect it 
and call off Carmody. 
eJohn Lewis Charges In—The storm 
that immediately broke over Hillman 
got its thunder from John L. Lewis, ex 
head of the C.1.0., and his arch-enemy 
Lewis charged Hillman with playing la- 
bor politics and demanded his resigna- 
tion. At the same time there were 
rumbles from Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold who denounced 
the OPM policy-maker and hinted that 
he was investigating the possibility that 
AF.L. and its pact had fallen afoul of 
the Sherman Act. 

Meanwhile Hillman went off to visit 
the A.F.L. convention in Seattle (page 
14). He answered all queries about his 
Currier stand by repeating that it was 
government policy to treat with the 
dominant union in each field, to avoid 
jurisdictional quarrels, to extend the sta- 
bilization pacts. In Washington, his as- 
sociates went further. They asked. “If 
the A.F.L. called its men off government 
construction could the C.I.O. take over 
its jobs?” and answered their own ques 
tion, “Of course not.” “So,” they con 
cluded, “we’ve got to deal with the one 
which can do the whole job and, at its 
insistence, we must deal with it exclu- 
sively,” 
¢ Then the A.T.&T. Case—In spite of 
the C.1.0. lobby, which at Lewis’s direc- 
tion put all the steam it could behind a 
fight for Currier, the case might have 
been destined for Thurman Arold’s 
limbo of lost causes were it not for the 
American Telephone & ‘l'elegraph Co. 

In the A.T.&T. case, A.F.L. unions 
demanded that private contractors who 
employ A.F.L. members should be given 
the right to install telephone equip- 
ment which has traditionally been in- 
stalled by A.T.&.T. employees organ- 
zed into independent unions. The issue 
arose about two months ago in building 
the Curtiss-Wright propeller plant in 
Beaver, Pa. When the demand wound 
its way up through conciliation to Hill- 
man’s desk, he referred it to the Board 
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CHANGE OF HEART 


A fortnight ago, employees of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Co. of San Diego voted 
“no” on a Mediation Board proposal 
tor settling their wage dispute (BW — 
Oct.11'41,p68). This week, they voted 


“yes” (above) because the compain 
offered to make new wage scales retro 
active to Aug. 5. Formerly, the work 
ers had demanded that they be retro 
active to July 5. Under the settlement, 
beginners are raised 10¢ to l5¢ an 
hour; other workers are raised 13¢. 


of Review attached to OPM’s Labor Di- 
vision. Since the representative of man- 
agement and the representative of labor 
on OPM’s three-man Board of Review 
are a building contractor and an A.F'.L. 
union official, no one was surprised 
when they ruled in favor of the A.F.L. 
But when that decision was put with 
Hillman’s explanation that his policy 
was to “treat with the dominant labor 
organization,” it almost blew the roof 
off. For, excepting a few unimportant 
local situations, A.T.&T.’s independent 
union of 150,000 employees is not only 
dominant in telephone installation but is 
the only labor organization in the field. 
e But He Makes It—So the ‘Truman 
Committee, created nominally to inves 
tigate defense contracts, is looking for a 
further explanation from Hillman. 
When he offers it a lot of people besides 
Currier and A.T.&T. will be listening 
carefully. For Washington knows, and 
industry is beginning to realize, that Sid- 
ney Hillman is Roosevelt’s man; that, so 
long as he is in OPM, whatever labor pol- 
icy prevails in national defense, be it con- 
sistent or catch-as-catch-can, it’s going to 
be his policy. His interest in industry- 
wide collective bargaining, which the 
stabilization pacts exemplify, may be 
distasteful to business and it may be dis- 
tasteful in one situation to the A.F.L. 
and in another to the C.I.O. but he’s 
going to on all the pressure he can com- 
mand behind it. Washington considers 
that statement ‘‘a word to the wise.” 


Construction Edict 

SPAB’s building policy is 
designed to head off nondefense 
work, but it will ease comple- 
tion of jobs already under way. 


Anybody who can find a hammer, a 
keg of nails, and the other materials 
needed can go ahead and build any 
thing he wants. If he doesn’t actualls 
have all the materials in hand, 
taking a chance. That, in effect, is the 
policy enunciated by the Supply Pri 
orities and Allocations Board on Oct. 9 
regarding public and private construc 
tion. SPAB simply will not permit 
issuance of priorities on critical mate 
rials for new construction which is not 
clearly necessary to national defense or 
to public health and safety. 

This policy will prevent the starting 
of most nondefense construction, but 
SPAB’s statement is not a limitation 
order such as was imposed on the auto 
industry. The statement is mainly 
significant as compelling attention to 
the increasing scarcity of construction 
materials. No large-scale job invol\ 
ing the use of metal can safely be 
undertaken without the aid of a prior- 
ity rating. This situation really came 
to a head last month when priority 
plans for defense housing and defense 


he’s 
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roadbuilding were set up. ‘These plans 


still remain im eftect. Since thev ac 
celerate the issuance of priontics to 
these types of construction, it means 


that a very large number of buvers are 
m the market armed with ratings. 
Ihey tend to strip clean the limited 


rials—steel, 
aluminum 

Pointing to economy in materials ob 
taimable pv substitution, SPAB sug 
gests that buildings crected for emer 
gency use can be built to less stringent 


copper, brass, bronze, tin, 
Pl 


supplies of materials and leave tl 
buyer who has no rating in the cold. 


@ Kasing Situation—As a_ matter « 
fact, SPAB has eased the situation 1 
one unportant respect. Constructio 


jobs now under way 
defense—of 


nondecfense as we 
which a “substantial 


as 


portion has been completed will be 
materials 


given help in getting the 


needed to finish them, SPAB savs. N 


special machinery is being set up to 


construction 
men with a job half done have several 


handle this 


matter, but 


lines of approach open to them: 


If the difficulty lies in one specific 
item--reimforcing bars, nails, msulating 
the thing to do is 


board, the like 
to fill out a PD-1 form, an application 
for a priority rating, and send it te 
Donald Nelson, Priorities Director 

@ Rating for Whole Job—If, however 
the project is in constant difficulty witl 
deliveries of all sorts of things, a bet 


Or 


ter procedure is to write a_ detailec 
letter to the project rating — section 


Priorities Division, asking for a project 


rating on the job. The letter should 
describe the job in detail, tell what 
materials are needed and what efforts 
have been made to obtain them—in- 
cluding the names of suppliers can- 


vassed. 

In either case, the application should 
emphasize the of complction 
already achieved and should make spe- 
cific reference to SPAB’s new policy 

If the job is frankly a nondefense 
project, it would be well at the same 
time to get in touch with the lumber 
and building materials of 
OPNI-s Division of Civilian Allocation. 
Ihis section ts now headed by John L. 
Haynes. If at all practicable, it is de 
sirable to to Washington _ per- 
sonally rather than try to deal by mail. 


degree 


section 


COTNC 


Despite all efforts to regularize pro 
cedure, it is still true as regards pri- 
oritics that the wheel that squeaks 


loudest gets the grease. 

@ Local Pressure—One of SPAB’s pur- 
in its statement at this 
time is to forestall a flood of applica- 
tions that can’t be granted. It has 
asked local agencies which control the 
issuance of building permits to dis 
courage applications in cases where the 
builder can't get material without a 
rating and where he obviously not 
entitled to one. In most jurisdictions 
it isn't legally possible to refuse a per 
mit on these grounds, but local gov- 
ermments can warn applicants they face 
trouble. SPAB also has asked for their 
cooperation in suspending, during the 
emergency, code provisions which call 
for excessive amounts of critical mate- 


poses Issuing 
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specifications. Whatever the language 


1¢ ~=©6employed, this is an invitation to jerry 
building. Relaxation of some existing 
#f plumbing code standards in defense 


n 
n 


lI 


housing construction is being arranged 
by OPM with master and journeymen 
plumbers. 

e Warning to Agencies—SPAB’s policy 
statement constitutes a warning to fed 
cral agencies and Congress that they 
will get no special preference for non 
defense public works. ‘Vo date, federal 


oO 


agencies have used about the same pro 
cedures as private builders in getting 
he only blanket pref- 


priority ratings. 


1 
) 


1 


FIELD WORK 


Chairman Wavne L. Morse, who 
heads the fact-finding board now con- 
ducting hearings in the dispute be- 
tween rail labor and management over 
wages (page 56), climbed into a Santa 
Fe diesel cab last week for a trip from 
Chicago to Joliet. It is part of an on 
the-ground study of labor conditions 
which will be considered by the board 
as it makes recommendations to the 
President for settling the dispute. Al- 
though the railroad unions have voted 
to strike, business is not disturbed 
about a_ transportation halt. The 
board’s recommendations, due at the 
White House by Nov. 1, are almost 
certain to be accepted by both sides as 
they always have been in the past. 


erences granted to public agi 
been the special arrangeme: 
out with the Federal Works 
connection with its defens 
defense public works, and 
ing programs. Slum-clearan 
hasn't had priority ratings 
be able to get them except 
rangements are made to hou 
workers. Anyway, USHA litt 
money for new slum-clearance job 


most of its work now is on defense }y 
ing. WPA will have trouble finding , 
struction projects which don’t sca 


materials. ‘The Reclamation B, 
been able to get ratings on projects 
volving power but not on oth« 

Ihe civil functions section of 4 
Army Engineers clears its priority 


plications through the Army and Na 
Munitions Board in the same way thy! 
the military services do, but th 


doesn't mean it has had ratings on , 


its navigation and flood control pr 
ects. Each job is supposedly consi 


ered on its merits. 
@ Holding Back—In general, al! ¢ 
federal agencies have been holding baci 
on initiating new nondefense jobs, i 
line with the President's policy (BW 
Mar.22’41,p8) that such work should b 
deferred until after the emergence 
When it set forth its policy o1 
construction, SPAB released some esti 
mates of the probable effect of mat 
rial shortages on the volume of con 
struction Its figures, however, an 
regarded with skepticism by statistica 


agencies—public and __ private—outside 
OPM. Most seem to think, for in 
stance, that $11,200,000,000 is to 


high a figure for this year’s construc 


tion. According to SPAB, defen 
work accounts for $4,900,000,00' 
this estimated total. Next vear. 


SPAB 
estimates, material shortages will cut 
the total to $8.500.000.000: somethn 
like $6,500,000,000 of it will be defe 

Construction employment tl 
is averaging about 2,700,000 men an 
is currently at a 3,100,000-man_ peal 
Next vear the average is 
drop to about 2,100,000. 
@ Contractors Confer—The 
board of the Associated General Ci 
these matter 
this week at its Detroit meeting. In 
mediately after SPAB’s announcement 
President M. W. Watson of A.G< 
issued a statement saving that t 
strict priority aid to defense and h« 
and-safety projects would throw +.>!'' 
000 men out of work—1,500.0' 
the site and 3,000,000 who pr 
and distribute noncritical construction 
materials 

“If this drastic blow to the const 
tion industry is fully justified,” Watson 
said, “the construction industry w) 
cept it... but it should not be shut 
down without ample explanation 
and assurance that other industric 
expected to make equal sacrifices.” 


( 


expectcc t 
OOV* ¢ 
Ss 


tractors is considering 
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THE HEAT’S ON... 


Today, in the nation’s defense, machine power is just 
as important as man power. Never before has pro- 
duction meant so much to America. 

But as surely as an army travels on its stomach, 
machinery moves only when power is generated... 
by the steam boiler. 

In common with most sources of power, the steam 
boiler is subject to afflictions—leaks, ruptures and 


breakdowns—which in all too many cases result in 


loss of power and serious delays in production. 

For this reason, Maryland boiler insurance has 
long included the services of boiler inspectors—men 
who stop trouble before it starts—whose inspec- 
tions frequently forestall costly mishaps and save 
the premium cost over and over. 

The work of these men is particularly important 
now to defense production, while “the heat’s on.” 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Machine Tool Jam 


WithKnudsen sounding call 
for 3-shift, 7-day operation, and 
with Henderson seeking ceilings, 
industry’s problems pile up. 


The defense program is crowding the 
machine tool builders again. Announce- 
ment last week by Leon Henderson that 
establishment of ceiling prices was un- 
der consideration by the Office of Price 
Administration was followed immedi- 
ately by a request from Director General 
Knudsen of the Office of Production 
Management that builders work their 
critical tools seven days a week, increase 
the number of men on night shifts, and 
develop subcontracting “to the greatest 
possible extent.” Further expansion of 
machine tool-making plants is in the 
wind as the Administration is demand- 
ing greater production. Tool builders 
had a powwow in Washington last week 
on this phase of their situation. 

Declaring that demand for tools 
would be greater and greater as the de- 
fense program expanded, but that the 
addition of a relatively small quantity 
of critical tools would help materially 
to balance and increase the general out- 
put of all tools, Mr. Knudsen assured 
tool builders that OPM will make every 
effort to secure idle tools which may be 
available in nondefense industries. OPM 
has surveyed the possibilities in this di- 
rection (BW—Jun.28'41,p7) but is badly 
handicapped in rounding up idle tools 
by the emasculated form in which Con- 
gress finally enacted the “draft prop- 
erty” law last week. That law specif- 

cally prohibits the requisitioning of any 
machinery or equipment which is in 
actual use in connection with any oper- 
ating factory or business. 

e@ Use of Priority Power—OPM may be 
able to reach into nondefense plants 
for tools by use of the priority power to 
deny materials for the manufacture of 
the nondefense goods that are being 
turned out with the facilities. However, 
pulling tools out of going concerns is 
admittedly too drastic a measure for 
any general application, although a 
probably substantial number of tools 
can be obtained from plants whose op- 
erations are curtailed in the ordinary 
application of priorities. 

Establishment of price ceilings will 
be discussed at a conference called by 
Henderson for Oct. 22. He had previ- 
ously called the meeting for Oct. 10 but 
the tool builders objected to such short 
notice. Prices of various types of ma- 
chine tools have been moving upward. 
The consolidated index of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for cleven 
standard nonspecialty machine tools has 
increased to 119.2 in August this year 
from the August, 1939, base of 100. 
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SAMPLE SIZE 


Even a wooden scale model of the 
$47,000,000 bomber factory which the 
Ford Motor Co. is building at Willow 
Run, near Ypsilanti, Mich., looks like 
a whopper. The model is ‘« of the 
actual size of the plant, which will 
have 3,700,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
including hangars. The model was 


built to help Ford engineers wor! 
out problems involved in mass pro 
duction of four-engine Consolidatec 
B-24D bombers. Talking it over wit} 
other plant executives, above, is C. } 
Sorensen (second from right). The 
L-shaped plant will have tool and ma 
chine shop facilities in the front sec 
tion. Assembly lines will run the 
length of the plant’s longer portion 


e@ Second-Hand Prices—Second-hand ma- 
chine tool prices have been stabilized 
for several months by a differential per- 
centage scale tied to the prices of equiv- 
alent new tools prevailing on March 1, 
1941, when the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index stood at 115.1. Henderson 
has relied to date on voluntary coopera- 
tion by the industry to control the prices 
of new tools. On price increases to 
date, the industry hopes Henderson will 
let bygones be bygones but apparently 
would not be surprised if he should pro- 
pose cutting back the present prices of 
new tools on the ground that increased 
volume has cut the builders’ overhead. 
It goes without saying that the indus- 
try would like to avert a price ceiling 
order and will do its best to dissuade 
the OPA Administrator. There is talk 
in the trade of trying to induce Hen- 
derson to propose, as an alternative, 
that future prices be adjusted to such 
cost increases as are accepted as legiti- 
mate by OPA. This would be effected 
by inclusion of an escalator clause in 
all contracts. The industry is by no 
means unanimous on this proposition, 
however. The objection is that it would 
give Henderson’s sleuths too many op- 
portunities to pry into their books. 
Most tool builders would be joyful, of 
course, if Henderson simply would ac- 
cept their pledge not to increase prices 
without his knowledge. 
e@ Orders Piling Up—The industry’s 
backlog of orders is piling up, is reported 
to be over $500,000,000. Part of the 


congestion is attributed by manutac- 
turers to the anxiety of buyers. As a 
result, deliveries sometimes overtake 
construction of the plant in which the 
tools are to be installed. Some buyers 
also are reported to be displaying a 
tendency to splurge in tooling up at 
the government's expense, possibly fig- 
uring that they may get a chance to 
buy the equipment at junk prices after 
the war. Their orders call for all sorts 
of machine tools for specific purposes 
and all the attachments in the catalog, 
thus slowing up work greatly. 

Going to three-shift, seven-day op- 

erations involves complicated problems 
of plant balance which, machine tool 
builders say, Washington’s defense ofh- 
cials just can’t comprehend. 
@ Present Operations—No machine tool 
plants are regularly working seven days 
a week, or three shifts a day at present. 
Average of weekly man- hours of 50.9 in 
July was higher, however, than in an\ 
other industry. Due probably to the 
July 4 holiday, this was a drop of 1.1 
hours from June but the BLS reports 
for subsequent months (not yet av ail- 
able) are expected to show a recovery. 

In connection with seven-day opera- 
tion, the industry is plagued with ‘tate 
Sunday shutdown and one-day-of-rest 
laws. The National Machine Tool 
Builders Association is currently surve\ 
ing the extent and nature of such laws 
and means by which plants can adjust 
seven-day operations to them by stag: 
geting workers. 
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Business 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO HAVE 


your own tnsurance buyer 


Your fire or marine insurance policy—with 
an annual premium of $1,000-— may sud- 
denly become your only security for the 
reimbursement of a loss of $1,000,000 or 
more. Can you think of any other contract 
of equal importance which you would ac- 
cept, without first submitting it to your own 
counsel for scrutiny and approval—just as 
an ordinary business precaution? 


It will pay you to have some one act for you 
in the negotiation and purchase of your in- 
surance contracts. This is the function of 
the insurance broker. He is an experienced, 
independent buyer. He represents no par- 
ticular insurance company. His sole job is 
to represent you. His services are many— 
from the initial negotiation of your con- 
tracts right through to the collection of your 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
Buyers of Insurance fer Commerce and Industry 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


HAVANA 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS _ 


Established 1845 


claims. And his compensation is not an 
extra fee from you, but a brokerage paid 
by the insurance company. 


Johnson & Higgins serve as buyers of in- 
surance for substantial firms and corpora- 
tions. With a knowledge of insurance laws, 
customs, contracts and markets, based on a 
century of experience, they buy from one 
company—or from many different com- 
panies—as each situation demands. 


Have a talk with a Johnson & Higgins rep- 
resentative. You will find that insurance is 
an exceedingly live and interesting subject; 
you will discover practical benefits. 

; * * * 

The best brokerage service is yours to 
command — al no additional cost. 


N FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 
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Production Lure 


Zinc price increase shows 
Henderson willing to pay more 
to insure bigger production of 
scarce materials for defense. 


Defense officials are willing to pay 
better prices to insure higher domestic 
production of scarce materials. That's 
the story told by Leon Henderson’s 


action, in his role of Price Administra- 


tor, in raising zinc by 1¢ a lb. This is 
the first boost in any of the leading com- 
mercial metals allowed by the Wash- 
mgton authorities in many months—but 
it probably will not be the last. 
e@ Change of Heart?—In making the an- 
nouncement, Henderson spoke of “util- 
ization of lower grade ores and opening 
of new mines.” From his past record, 
the Price Administrator might have 
been cxpected to coax “lower grade 
ores” and “new mines” to the front by 
giving them price differentials rather 
than by subsidizing the entire industry. 
It's Henderson who has so often said: 
“Why should we pay a bonus to 100% 
of an industry in order to bring in mar- 
ginal operators who will add only 5% or 
so to total output?” 

Now, however, Henderson has agreed 
to a 1¢a lb. bonus for all zine producers 

and the rise from 7}¢ a lb. (East St. 


Louis) to 84¢ amounts to nearly 14%. 
Consequently, it would seem that he 
either had a change of heart or discov- 
ered that there was more to the matter 
of encouraging zinc production than 
simply pampering “lower grade ores” 
and “new mines.” Actually, the trade 
figures, it’s a combination of both. 

© Good Record—In the last analysis, the 
zinc industry has toed the mark on 
prices for a full year, and the defense 
officials give it an “A for effort” in its 
production program. Output in Sep- 
tember of this year reached an all-time 
high of 2,441 tons a day (including zinc 
from imported ores) compared with 
1,993 in the same 1940 month. 

Several weeks ago some of the pro- 
ducers of zinc concentrates nudged up 
their prices. One of the big refiners 
announced that it would have to in- 
crease its finished zinc prices corre- 
spondingly. ‘The Office of Price Admin- 
istration prevailed on the refiner not to 
put the new price into effect until the 
whole matter had been studied, but the 
miners of the largest producing area in 
the Tri-State or Joplin field (Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma) meanwhile 
launched a campaign for higher prices 
on ore. This Tri-State area, incidentally, 
argued that it had to have a better price 
to keep miners from migrating to nearby 
cities to work in the new defense 
factories. 

@ More Than Expected—The cumula- 
tive weight of these factors, perhaps 


MOVING DAY 


A stream of trailers rolled up outside 
the old Atwater Kent factory in Phila- 
delphia last week when the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps began moving in 
to share the factory with Bendix Avia- 
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tion Corp. (BW —Jan.18'41,p26). The 
trailers, which are used in the field for 
sending and transmitting, will be 
equipped with the latest apparatus at 
the Signal Corps’ new depot, which 
will supply equipment for its stations 
from Iceland to the Far East. 


even more than the desire t 
marginal production, would 
have motivated Henderson's | 
sion. But most observers wer 
that the boost exceeded half a 
the general supposition is that 
son has been generous on t 
that he can now say to the z 
“You're getting a mighty nic 
don’t want to see or hear anvt! 
of you for a long while!” ~ 

The years 1937 and 194 
marked the recent highs for th 
tic zinc industry, with min 
placed at 626,362 and 665,068 ¢ 
spectively. The following t 
shows how this production is di 
states: 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Kansas . a Boca 
Missouri ' 3 600 
Oklahoma 35.696 
Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

New Jersey. 

New York. 


Tennessce & Virginia. . 


Montana output in 1937 wi 
due to drought which curtailed supph 
tric energy available for smelter operat 

Washington’s improved showing in 
1940 compared with 1937 is account 
for by opening of new mines, and the 
state will show another gain in 194] 
the basis of 8,444 tons produced in the 
first seven months of this vear. (¢ 
rado is another state now returning g 
gains, due in part to the mid-vear 1 
opening of New Jersey Zinc’s mine a 
Gilman, a property which had been idk 
since December, 1931. 

@ Foreign Help Needed—Even with 1 
creased domestic output, however, th 
country will remain dependent in 
important degree on imports of concel 
trates from Latin America and Canada 
Production from foreign ore contributed 
31,500 tons to the United States’ sup 
ply in 1940. For the first nine months 
of 1941 imports have totaled more than 
60,000 tons and, judged by the steadil 
rising volume of foreign ore coming 
the year’s figure should be very close t 
100,000. — 

Domestic production promises to hit 
an all-time high of between 700 
and 750,000 tons, so total supp) 
1941 should be between 800,00 
$50,000 tons. And, with new smeltet 
capacity coming 1n early next year, U 
1942 output will show a further substan 
tial rise, unless something should 
pen to cripple imports. 
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Three Rooms in One—$4.75 


? 


+ en, 


MEMO TO A BUSINESS MAN: If you have an appointment you can’t afford 


to miss, travel Pullman. Rain or shine, you'll get there safely. 


ROOMETTE. A very compact room for one 
person, with complete toilet facilities. Bed 
folds in wall in daytime, lowers at night, 
all made up and ready. Costs only a little 
more than lower berth. 


For Comfort, 
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BEDROOM SUITE. Connecting bedrooms af- 
fording one big room or individual ac- 
commodations. If both upper and lower 
berths are occupied this suite takes care of 
4 people for less money than they would 
pay for 4 lower berths. 


PP 


other 
exe ept a 


ly you have never tried any 
Pullman accommodation 

berth, why don't next trip 
branch out and try a Pullman bedroom ? 


you 


For a 300-mile overnight trip. it costs 
you only $4.75 plus your first-class rail 
ticket and it brings you (all 
within four quiet walls) an office. a pri 
vate bedroom, and a washroom all your 
own, 


work to do, just 
Here, sleeves rolled 


OFFICE: If you have 
pull up the folding table. 
up, nobody to bother you, you can really dig 
in and get things done. Or, if you don’t have 
any work to do you'll find it a wonderful way 
to read and loaf. 


some 


BEDROOM: After undressing with all the el 
bow room in the world, you can rol] into your 
incredibly comfortable Pullman bed 
away from everything but the landscape out 
side. And the room is air-conditioned; you 
contro] the temperature yourself, 


shut 


back 


WASHROOM: Not so big as the bath 
home, but everything you need. Wash bowl. 
Hot and cold water. Big mirror. Toilet. 
Space for toilet articles. All the crisp, clean 
towels you want. And it’s all yours. Nobody 
to share it with! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
SPECIAL PULLMAN ROOMS? 


DRAWING ROOM. Last word in comfort 
Has upper and lower berths and sofa which 
makes down as a bed. Complete toilet fa 
cilities in separate $6.60 plus Ist 
class rail ticket per 300-mile trip. 


room. 


Safety and Dependability-Go Pullman 


THE PULLMAN CO. 
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Scrap Crackdowns 


To assure supply for steel 
defense needs, OPM promul- 
gates priority order. Henderson 
hits ceiling price violator. 


‘To avert curtailment of steel produc- 
tion, iron and steel scrap has been put 
under full priority control after a month 
of dickering in OPM. Deliveries will be 
directed by OPM to relieve serious day- 
to-day shortages. The action of Donald 
M. Nelson, director of priorities, may 
have been in part precipitated by the 
convention in San Francisco of the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Materials 
Dealers. While not ranking in impor- 
tance with the Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel as representative of the old ferrous 
material field, the waste dealers handle 
a lot of scrap. 

Meanwhile, pressure to gather scrap 
and rush it to steel plants has been in- 
tensificd. The nationwide campaign to 
junk worn-out automobiles (BW —Sep. 
20'41,p22) has been expedited with ex- 
tension of the drive to Indiana. Plans 
have been completed to push further 
the East-to-West movement. It is now 
about to reach the “remote” areas 
where, to encourage collection, OPA au- 
thorized sharp price increases over the 
former ceiling (BW—Oct.4'41,p8). 

How much scrap will be recovered 
from junked jalopies? No one knows. 
OPA merely hopes the collection will be 
at least 1,000,000 tons “and possibly 
several times that.” The lack of any cer- 
tainty about how much scrap could be 
collected at present fixed prices accounts 
for the strict mandatory priority control 
which severely restricts scrap to defense 
purposes. Effective Oct. 11, the order 
requires producers, dealers, brokers, and 
consumers of scrap to make monthly re- 
ports to the Priorities Division on in- 
ventories, production, and sales. 

Framing of the order involved dis- 
agreement within OPM regarding dis- 
tribution of scrap. First, there was a 
row whether the broker should be made 
a more or less conspicuous intermediary 
in finding and merchandising scrap. 
Then there was also the question 
whether the steel mill should become 
more or less active as a direct buyer 
from the producer, thus bypassing the 
dealer and broker. The sharp argument 
was settled by “compromise” to freeze 
existing practices as nearly as possible. 
This has allayed fears of the broker that 
he would be removed from his tradi- 
tional rdle as a scrap trader. Definitely 
he stays in the picture. 

The priority order points to greater 
stabilization of scrap prices. The OPA 
ceiling prices have been widely disre- 
wy (BW—Aug.9’41,p26). Hardly 
iad the order been issued when Price 
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Administrator Leon Henderson an- 
nounced that one of the largest brokers 
and dealers had agreed to refund to buy- 
ers all amounts collected in excess of 
ceiling prices since Sept. 2. With a 
strong flavor of crackdown, Henderson's 
statement served notice that this was 
the first direct step to compel strict 
compliance with the scrap ceiling and 
that unless others stick to taw the OPA 
will take action against them. 


Unscrambling Job 


Washington weighs plan 
to handle financing of facilities 
for defense that are mixed up 
with existing plant. 


In his SPAB-approved steel expansion 

report (BW—Oct.11'41,p20), W. A. 
Hauck, OPM’s steel consultant, pointed 
out that new production can be pro- 
vided more quickly and with less cost 
by additions to the facilities in existing 
steel plants than by building separate 
units to handle the extra output now 
demanded. It’s a recommendation that 
makes sense for defense expansions in 
many industries outside steel. But where 
such expansion, financed by the gov- 
ernment, is inseparable from going com- 
mercial plant, it creates an accounting 
problem that Mr. Hauck says no gov- 
ernment financing plan is sufficiently 
flexible to handle. 
@ New Formula Coming—The steel pro- 
gram brings this problem to a head and 
may bring a solution that will provide 
a pattern for ——— plant expansion 
in all industries in which old facilities 
and new ones of de:ense origin must be 
unified for efficient operation. 

Details of the formula, now before 

the Defense Plant Corp., a Jesse Jones 
government-financing subsidiary, are be- 
ing withheld pending determination of 
its specific form. It will provide terms 
by which the steel companies will take 
over the new facilities, the government, 
meanwhile, keeping title and leasing 
them for operations. Contrary to pub- 
lished reports, the terms of the formula 
will not require a company to complete 
purchase of defense additions at the 
end of the emergency or in five years. 
Payment terms are expected to be 
much more liberal and it is well within 
the probabilities that the period will be 
extended to 20 years or even longer. 
@ Wants Quick Action—Adoption of the 
“scrambled facilities” financing formula 
by DPC is reported imminent with Mr. 
Hauck urging a quick solution of the 
difficulty. He reported that the ex- 
panded steel facilities will not be self- 
liquidating and that their normal de- 
preciated value will be in excess of their 
subsequent value, unless the emergency 
is of long duration. 


Alcoa’s Clean Bill 


Exonerated on monopoly 
charges, Aluminum Co. also 
wins on conspiracy and price. 
fixing issues. U. S. to appeal, 


It’s now just a matter of how soon 
the Department of Justice wil] ge 
around to appealing its antitrust action 
against the Aluminum Co. of Americ, 
to the Supreme Court. Federal Judge 
Francis G. Caffey, in closing a 1()-da, 
decision in the four-year-old action, 
paved the way for appeal by thr owing 
out every phase of the government 
case. Just as he had ruled that there 
existed no illegal monopoly (BW —Oct 
11’41,p16), so he went on to sweep 
aside allegations of conspiracy sport in 
proper conduct, involving such rest 
tive practices as price-fixing. 

He asserted that the government had 
not proved any conspiracy to contro] 
prices or competition within the United 
States, he held the stock ownership by 
Alcoa of Aluminum, Ltd., a Canadian 
corporation, to be perfectly proper, and 
he failed to find sufficient evidence to 
prove a conspiracy to keep aluminum 
produced abroad from entering th 
United States. He held that there was 
“no warrant in fact or in law” to justify 
splitting Alcoa up into four competing 
companies, and he refused to enjoin the 
company from any of its activities. 

In closing, he pointed out that his 
burden had been lightened by the ever- 
present knowledge that the government 
would appeal. “That,” he said, “is a 
great comfort to me, recognizing as | 
do, my responsibility, although I think 
my decision is right.” 


MAKING “M. OF M.” STICK 


For the first time since its ill-fated 
Federal Shipbuilding decision, the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board _ has 
recommended “maintenance of mem- 
bership” and this time has made it 
stick. There is, however, one important 
modification to the recommendation, 
which was issued to end a dispute be- 
tween the Lincoln Mills of Huntsville, 
Ala., and 1,800 C.1.0. employees. ‘That 
modification provides that any employee 
who accepts union membership can 
withdraw “for legitimate reasons’; at 
Kearny, union members had to retain 
their cards regardless. 

When NDMB made its recommenda- 
tion on Aug. 7, Lincoln turned it down. 
Then OPM’s Labor Division got the 
company named as one ineligible for 
government business. Last week, Lin- 
coln decided it couldn’t buck the boy- 
cott and notified NDMB it had signed 
a contract with the union incorporating 
the board’s suggestion. 
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INDUSTRY FORGES AHEAD 


witH FACTS 


American industries which, directly or indirectly, are contributing to the 
success of our great program of Defense, must have facts for progress. Be- 
fore a ship’s keel is laid, before a plane is started on a production line... 
even before ore is mined or metal is poured, facts and figures must be ob- 
tained. Modern business machines and methods provide those facts. They 
furnish, with speed and accuracy, the records and reports, the analyses and 
statistics which help to guide, direct, and control the forward march of 
industry . . . industry which is vital to our American unity of purpose. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


© 
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Railroads Test 


Lines now confident they 
can take October peak traffic in 
their stride. Efficiency increases, 
but so does need for new cars. 


For more than a year, experts have 
been debating the ability of this na- 
tion’s railroads to carry the peak traffic 
of October, 1941, estimated to reach 
about 960,000 cars in one week. At the 
ratio of 1.8 active cars needed on line 
per car loaded, this would amount to 
1,728,000 cars required. ‘The railways 
now have about 1,772,000 active cars 
on line so they expect to survive their 
test with a few cars to spare. Loadings 
amounted to 917,516 cars of revenue 
ficight in the week ended Oct. 4, com- 
pared with 805,986 cars in the same 
1940 week, and 830,102 in 1939. 

Thus far, through efficient routing 
and loading of cars, there have been few 
shortages, and those mostly local. Prom- 
inently at issue has been the supply of 
tank cars. Charges by Secretary Ickes 
that there was a shortage were denied 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Railroad equipment orders have 
been large but production has been de- 
layed by inability of car-makers to secure 
performance on delivery of materials, 
although they had been granted pri- 
orities. 

@ Nine Months’ Orders—Some 108,963 
freight cars, 1,013 locomotives (686 
diesel-electric), and 621 passenger cars 


RAILROADS CATCH 
THEIR BREATH 


After ordering new freight cars 
at the fastest pace ever recorded, 
railroads are slowing down on new 
purchases, while making inquiries 
preparatory to early re-entry into 
the market. An order by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Raiiroad Co. for 
2,850 freight cars accounted for 
most of last month’s total orders 
of 3,465 cars. The following table 
of monthly domestic orders of 
freight cars, as reported by Rail- 
way Age, reveals the comparative 
intensity of last summer's orders: 
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Total 64,871 108,963 


TRACK-LIFTER 


V. H.- Carroll of Winthrop, Towa, 
hooked up this rig as a fast, cheap 
way to remove and salvage ties from 
60 miles of abandoned railroad. The 
forward unit consists of a standard 
Athey Mobiloader with a two-prong 
wedge-shaped fork substituted for the 


standard earth-moving bucket. 111 
loader is mounted on a Caterpillar 
Diesel D4 tractor, which also pulls 
along the platform truck until it has 
a load. The loader picks up six to ten 
ties at a clip, rolls them into place 
on the truck at the rate of 30 ties a 
minute. At this speed, it removes and 
loads ties from a mile of track a day. 


were ordered during the first nine 
months of 1941 (see table). This com- 
pares with 38,665 freight cars, 501 loco- 
motives, and 217 passenger cars in the 
similar 1940 period. Railroad equip- 
ment manufacturers (not including rail- 
road-owned shops) had 65,230 freight 
cars on order at the end of last month, 
compared with 20,746 cars a year ago. 
Inquiries for near-by future orders in- 
clude 250 locomotives wanted by the 
U.S. War Department, 25 locomotives 
for the Yunnan-Burma Railway in 
China, and 2,860 freight cars for the 
Egyptian State Railways. 

Further adding to the difficulties of 
railroads in securing this equipment is 
the lure of government defense orders 
which have been flooding railroad equip- 
ment plants. Production of tanks, gun 
mounts, cannon, and shell casings are 
competing with railroad equipment or- 
ders for plant space, materials, and labor. 
It is for the government, by regulating 
procurement of materials, especially steel 
plate, to determine how soon these or- 
ders will be converted into the finished 
products. 
© OPM’s Estimate—The Office of Pro- 
duction Management estimates that 
“370,000 more freight cars will be 
needed to meet peak requirements in 
the fall of 1942.” Ralph Budd, defense 
transportation commissioner, has been 
studying pooling of orders, standardiza- 
tion of specifications, and possible use 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. funds 
to provide a “bank.” 

Meanwhile, freight-car efficiency has 


been heightened not only by improved 
construction of the equipment but also 
by fuller loadings, prompter unloading, 
and wiser routing. Every freight cai 
ewned by the railroads has produced 
about three-fifths more transportation 
than in 1918 and one-third more than 
in 1929, the year of heaviest traffic, ac 
cording to M. J. Gormley, executive 
assistant of the A.A.R. Since the World 
War, there has been a 60% increase 
in average train speed and a 17% in- 
crease in capacity per car. 

But new equipment must continue to 
be produced, and a way must be found 
to increase this rate of production. As 
the new priorities ratings for rolling 
stock take hold, particularly now that 
all priority orders have been made man 
datory,on the suppliers, there are hopes 
that deliveries will be accelerated. 


Air Travel Cards? 


There are no passenger 
priorities, and airlines, eager 
to avoid them, use new method 
to appease defense big shots. 


Airline ticket sellers have been sur- 
prised lately by passengers who flashed 
“official” travel priority cards. Be it 
said on their behalf that they have paid 
precisely no attention to them. Both 
OPM and the Civilian Aeronautics 
Board insist that there is no official 
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card, that if such cards are in circula- 
tion it’s a racket. 

The airlines say, though, that they 
have been called upon by the Amny, 
Navy, and defense officials to put Gen- 
eral X or Mr. Z on such-and-such plane. 
The lines took this as a command. ‘They 
started by picking some man with a 
receding chin and putting him off. Usu- 
ally, it was the wrong man or at least 
a man who was very, very noisy, chin 
or no chin. The airlines didn’t relish 
such discrimination. They like to build 
up, not tear down their goodwill. At 
the same time they certainly want to 
forestall the invoking of priorities on 
air travel. 

e Smoother Technique—So now a much 
smoother technique of accommodating 
official big shots is applied on Washing- 
ton connections and other hot lines. 
The tip on this doesn’t come from the 
airlines direct but CAB suspects that 
the lines now are holding two or three 
seats without reservations till close to 
plane time. If no big shots show up, 
the fictitious ‘“‘no show” seats are given 
to standbys who have previously been 


Shipments of pheasants and ducks 
from South Dakota points are boost- 
ing Railway Express Agency’s air traf- 
fe this month. Dressed and frozen 
birds (in cartons) are not so common 
as bunches of five (one day's limit) 
with full plumage. Mid-Continent 
Airlines, which taps the best pheasant 
counties in South Dakota, is offering 
an all-expense hunting trip for the first 
time this year. From Tulsa, southern 
terminus, Mid-Continent will carry a 
party of ten to Watertown, S. D., and 
return, furnish licenses, guides, hotel 
accommodations for five days—every- 
thing but liquor and ammunition— 
for $125 per hunter. 
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informed that the plane was booked 
up but that their chances would be 
good if they come to the port. 

The Air ‘Transport Association’s “no 

show” advertising campaign (BW—Oct. 
4'41,p29) has had remarkably pleasant 
results. Aimed partly at least to impress 
the powers that be that service demands 
are such that no more planes should be 
taken off their lines for the military or 
the British, the advertising is producing 
a favorable reaction from passengers who 
seem to be getting self-conscious about 
being called such a dirty word as “no 
show.” 
@ Over-Anxiety—They now go to all 
sorts of trouble to let the ticket office 
know if thev are prevented from making 
the trip. As a matter of fact, congestion 
of the airlines has been due mostly to 
over-anxiety. A man has a vague notion 
that he may want to go to Washington 
next week. He has heard about tight 
space, so he makes a_ reservation. 
Whether he goes or not, he and hun- 
dreds of others are keeping the lines 
“booked solid.” 

If the airlines get the 225 new planes 
SPAB has assigned them (BW —Oct.11 
"41,p7) in a fairly steady stream, there 
should be plenty of space; if not, some 
form of priority on air travel for de- 
fense business is practically certain. 


Hunting Industry 


Pheasant season means 
big business to South Dakota, 


where non-residents will spend 
about $500,000 this year. 


South Dakota has a new major in- 
dustry—pheasant hunting. Hunters visit- 
ing the state for the season now open 
will leave in excess of a half-million dol- 
lars in the eastern third of the state, 
where the population is less than 
500,000. 

Completely disregarding the preface 
to an ancient recipe for cooking game, 
“First catch your game—"’, the chamber 
of commerce of Watertown, S. D., early 
last month invited 500 out-of-state 
hunters to its annual pheasant dinner 
and stag party on Oct. 2, the dav after 
the season opened. Admission was by 
card only—a non-resident hunting li- 
cense. 

Exactly 350 phea isants were bagged 
for the dinner by 70 members of the 
chamber’s “procurement” committee 
within four hours of the opening of the 
season at noon, Oct. 1. Each man got 
his daily limit—5 birds; no alibis. 

@ On the Increase—During the season 
last year, 6,300 non-resident licenses 
were sold (at $15 each), more than 
10% of the total being issued to hunt- 
ers making their headquarters in Water- 
town. ‘To date, inquiries received by 


the state fish and game commission, 
hotels, and guides indicate that 
more out-of-state hunters will visit South 
Dakota before Nov. 19, when the long 
season (in 25 counties) closes, than last 
year. This increase, which will mean 
approximately 7,500 non-resident hunt 
ers, 18 indicated despite a hike in the 
non-resident license fee to S20. Th 
additional $5 is going to be used for 
purchasing public shooting grounds for 
waterfowl. 

Reason for the surprising increase in 
South Dakota's non-resident licens 
(this year’s total will be nearly three 
times the 1939 figure) is primarily the 
abundance of pheasants, Hungarian part 
ridges, and waterfowl. And the reason 
why sportsmen from New York, Florida, 
California, and in-between 
passing up other states that are well 
stocked with upland game are South 
Dakota's liberal bag limits and extended 
‘The state is sunply outbidding 
all the others by offering a season 
of 25 pheasants or partridges, plu 
migratory waterfowl. ‘Thus, a total of 
fifty birds may be killed and transported 
out of the state. Most other states that 
have open seasons on pheasant have 
season limits of from six to ten bire 
@ Plenty of Birds—In 
bag limits, the state gam 
first of all has kept an eve on its un 
believable phe: sant population, 
ously estimated from 10,000,000 to 5! 
000,000. At any rate, it has withstood 
heavy shooting, for 1.000.000 to 2.000, 
000 birds have been killed 
during the past decade. 

In return for the $150,000 they will 
spend for licenses and the $300,000 they 
will spend for hotels, food, liquor, am 
munition, cold storage, and shipping, 
non-resident hunters will take home ap 
proximately 175,000 pheasants, con 
vinced that they got the best of the 
bargain. Hotel men in Mitchell, Huron, 
Watertown, and other communiti 
where hunters gather, estimate that non 
resident nimrods spend close to $15 a 
dav while in South Dakota. A party of 
eight hunters from Kansas City figured 
that their forty pheasants cost them $4 
each, and were worth it. 

@ Keeps Food Lockers Full—Develop 

ment during recent years of locker-stor 
age plants with sharp-freezing equip 
ment has done much to increase interest 
in game hunting of all kinds. Former| 

many parties of hunters who drove long 
distances to reach good hunting ground 

returned home with nothing but stories 
of bag limits, for the game spoiled en 
route. 

Railway Express agents at 
points in the pheasant country are of 
fering refrigerated shipping rvice 
(made possible by specially constructed 
dry ice racks) at points of origin for the 
first time this year. Formerly, this ser 
ice was not available until shipment 
reached the nearest terminal. 
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Defense Business Checklist 


¢ Aluminum Survey—At the request of 
Priorities Director Nelson, inspectors of 
the Labor Department's Wage and 
Hour Division have begun a_nation- 
wide, plant-by-plant survey of hundreds 
of aluminum foundries to check on 
compliance with priorities orders and 
regulations. Preparations for the survey 
have been under way for several wecks. 
Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
in collaboration with his regional direct- 
ors and OPM officials, has developed a 
uniform inspection technique. Special 
forms have been prepared on which re- 
ports will be made. Work of the Wage 
and Hour inspectors for the Priorities 
Division will be confined to the assem- 
bly of factual data. Information in the 
hands of the Priorities Division indicates 
that a number of violations have oc- 
curred, Enforcement activities based on 
the survey will be handled by the com- 
pliance officers of the Prioritics Division. 


¢ Copper Scrap—Extensive revision of 
the copper scrap schedule so as to place 
ceiling prices on a shipping point, in- 
stead of a delivered basis, allowing 
quantity differentials to dealers, and 
establishing premiums for “briquetting” 
and other special services, has — an- 
nounced by OPA. Effective date of 
the amendment is Oct. 17. As amended, 
the schedule establishes a single list of 
ceiling prices at 10¢ a Ib. for No. 1 
copper wire and heavy copper, 9¢ a Ib. 
for No. 2 copper wire a mixed heavy 
copper, and $¢ a Ib. for light copper at 
the point of shipment and permits the 
addition of transportation costs. 


¢ Tank Ratings—Two preference rating 
orders extending priority assistance’ to 
certain prime manufacturers of compo- 
nent parts, armament, and accessories 
for medium and light-weight tanks have 
been issued by OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion. Preference Rating Order P-26-¢ 
complements orders P-26-a, b, c, and d. 
It assigns the same rating—A-l-d—to de- 
livery of materials for the manufacture 
of medium tanks, their accessories and 
spare parts; for 37 mm. and 75 mm. 
guns and mounts for installation in 
medium tanks; and for gasoline and 
diesel engines, and engine accessories 
for the tanks. This order was issued to 
26 prime contractors who did not re- 
ceive the benefit of the carlicr blanket 
rating orders. The second order, P-25-e, 
extends the priority rating of A-1-f to 
producers of light tanks. The rating 
covers the same items as are covered in 
the medium tank order, with the ex- 
ception of the armament, which in the 
case of light tanks consists of 30 cal. 
and 37 mm. guns. 

¢ Health Supplies—Twelve additions 
have been made to the list of health 
supplics whose manufacturers can get 
an A-10 preference rating. The items: 
acoustical aids; atomizers (for medical 
use); hospital carts, racks, and charts; 


infant incubators; invalid chairs, walkers, 
and crutches; opthalmic products and 
instruments; physical therapy equipment 
(limited to medical use only); respira- 
tors, resuscitators, and iron lungs; sick 
room furniture, equipment, and supplies; 
splints and fracture equipment; surgical 
and orthopaedic equipment (including 
artificial limbs and arms); sutures and 
suture needles. Also included in the 
new list, as extensions of the original 
classifications, are sterile ampules, in- 
travenous solutions, diagnostic supplies, 
operating room supplies, and blanket 
and solution warmers. 


* Priorities Unemployment—A new sys- 
tem of reporting to check quickly on 
all serious cases of priorities unemploy- 
ment, has been set up by OPM’s Labor 
Division and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The 1,500 public em- 
plovment offices of the Federal-State 
Employment Service have been directed 
to make immediate reports of layoffs or 
shortening of average weekly hours of 
work because of shortages or because of 
government curtailment orders. A sepa- 
rate report will be made for each af- 
fected plant. Copies of a new report 
form, “ES-223,” hove been sent to all 
the local employment offices. Where 
reports indicate the possibility of serious 
unemployment in the community, more 
detailed surveys will be made as the 
basis of possible special preference in 
the awarding of ps work. 


¢ Wood = Pulp—Price Administrator 
Henderson has warned that advances 
varving from $4 to $11.50 a ton in 
wood pulp contract prices quoted by 
several leading producers for fourth 
quarter delivery may compel the imposi- 
tion of a schedule of ceiling prices at 
or below third quarter levels. An in- 
dustry-wide investigation of pulp pro- 
ducing costs is being conducted by the 
Federal Tariff Commission at the re- 
quest of OPA. 


¢ Rehabilitation—Rehabilitation of a 
Chester (Pa.) blast furnace, out of op- 
eration for 12 years, has been recom- 
mended by OPM and is now up to the 
RFC. The Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
Co. proposes to operate the furnace 
under a lease agreement. It is estimated 
that the furnace will produce 120,000 
to 144,000 tons of pig iron yearly. 


¢ P.S.—A_ comprehensive investigation 
of the Mid-Continent crude oil situa- 
tion has been begun by OPA as a re- 
sult of suggestions from several leading 
producers that a general price increase 
is desirable. . . . Field offices of OPM’s 
Contract Distribution Division have 
been opened in five additional cities. 
The offices and their addresses: Albany, 
N. Y.—75 State St.; Portland, Me.—433 
Congress St.; Rochester, N. Y.—Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., 55 St. Paul St.; 
Spokane, Wash.—629-630 Old National 
Bank Bldg.; Springfield, Mass.—95 State. 


G.M. Loses Suit 


Finance company relations 
of automotive Big Three are now 
through antitrust mill, except 
issue of G.M.A.C. ownership. 


When the newly-convened Suprem 
Court this week refused to review thx 
decision of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Chicago that General Mo 
tors Corp. and three subsidiaries had 
violated the antitrust laws in the use 
of their auto-financing machinery (B\\ 
—Jan.25’41,p17), it marked the ap 
proaching end of a long-drawn-out suit 

In 1937, the Department of Justice 
charged G.M., Ford, Chrysler, and their 
associated finance companies (General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., Universal 
Credit Corp., Commercial Credit Corp 
with creating a monopoly by “coercing 
their respective dealers into discriminat 
ing against independent sales finance 
companies (BW —Oct.7’37,p16). Ford 
and Chrysler signed consent decrees. 
G.M. elected to fight it out in court. 

e@ Decrees Now Permanent—The decrees 
signed by Ford and Chrysler were 
framed not to become permanently ef 
fective (though they have been adhered 
to for the past three years) until General 
Motors was brought in line, either by 
signing a similar consent decree or by 
an adverse court decision. ‘The Supreme 
Court’s refusal to grant G.M. an ap- 
peal from the Circuit Court verdict, 
automatically makes the Ford and 
Chrysler decrees permanently binding. 

However, there is a hitch. While 

Ford and Chrysler do not own the com- 
panies with which they had sales financ- 
ing agreements—U.C.C. and C.C.C.— 
G.M.A.C. is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of General Motors. One provision of 
the consent decrees signed by Ford and 
Chrysler bars them from ever owning a 
sales finance company. Holding that, 
until G.M. divests itself of G.M.A.C., 
its finance company relations cannot be 
on a par with those of the other manu- 
facturers, the Anti-trust Division has in- 
stituted a separate civil suit to force 
G.M. to dispose of G.M.A.C. This has 
not yet en the courts. 
@ What the Suit Means—If G.M. wins 
the civil antitrust suit, Ford and Chrys- 
ler will be within their rights in setting 
aside that part of the consent decrees 
which prohibits them from owning 
finance companies. Opinion in the in- 
dustry is that it would now be possible 
for G.M. to enter into a consent decree 
identical to those of Ford and Chrysler 
with the sole exception of the provi- 
sion barring finance-company ownership. 
Whatever happens, the automobile in- 
dustry is now more concerned with 
priorities and instalment credit cupbs 
than with consent decrees. 
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packaging goes to extremes! 


From wedding rings to mattresses — from 

foods to refrigerators— paperboard 

has proved the safe, economical and attractive 

packaging for a million things. 

To cut costs, decrease weight, increase protection, hundreds 
of articles are packed in paperboard as a 

result of Container Corporation's research and imagination. 
For this company is uniquely fitted for development. 

Our control of raw materials, paperboard manufacture 
and package fabrication in one organization 

allows a free choice of “the correct package 

for the job.” Specialists in every phase of packaging strive 
for new, workable ideas. Plants and offices 

are located for first-class service and deliveries. 

How recently have you surveyed your product packing? 

A study by Container Corporation specialists may 

suggest innovations or improvements. 


Arrange a discussion at our nearest office. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Ill., and 21 Other Strategically Located Cities 
Corrugated and Solid-Fibre Shipping Cases 
Folding Cartons « Boxboards 
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Turnpike Birthday 


Pennsylvania's super-road 
through Alleghenies ends first 
year with surplus of $545,000. 


Extension plans pushed. 


Pennsylvania's dream turnpike (BW— 
Oct.12'40,p16)—extending 163 miles 
from Harrisburg to eer, through 
the hazardous Alleghenies—has turned 
out to be a sweet dream, not a night- 
mare, after all. Preliminary estimates on 
the superhighway’s first birthday showed 
that more than 2,500,000 drivers paid 
tolls amounting to almost $3,000,000, 
enough to provide a comfortable sur- 


TVA HOUSES 


A new experiment in defense hous- 
ing is the 150-unit project built by 
TVA _ for workers in the Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., area (BW—Aug.1641, 
p45). The houses were built in sec- 
tions (left, above), each section con- 
taining a complete portion of the 
building—even including light bulbs 
and screen doors. The portable cot- 
tages were turned out on four outdoor 


plus after paying off bond interest and 
maintenance charges. 

Last spring, trathc began to dwindle 
on the four-lane, divided road—so much 
so that the Turnpike Commission sliced 
truck rates to attract business (BW — 
Mar.1’41,p31). Rates previously had 
run from $1.50 (one-way) for trucks 
under 7,000 Ib. to $10 for trucks and 
full trailers; present cut rates take the 
form of a 10% discount to truckers 
whose monthly bills come to $1,000 and 
20% to those whose monthly bills ex- 
ceed $2,000. To firms willing to post a 
$5,000 bond, the commission issues 
requisition books of tickets, and bills, 
less a discount for payment within 15 
days, are sent at the end of each month 
@ The Record—The present setup is al- 
ready being considered proof of the 


assembly lines at a TVA plant near 
Sheffield, Ala. (left, below). Each line 
could accommodate six or eight houses 
at a time; an average of three a day 
were completed. They were carried in 
slices, on trailers, to the home sites 
where they were assembled. Four 
workmen can assemble or dismantle 
one of the houses in four hours. What 
makes them demountable is a set of 
four wheels permanently mounted in 
the base of the floor frame of each 


theory that super-roads can 
their end by toll payments. | 
trust indenture by which the 
000 highway was _ partially 
bond interest for the first vear 
to $1,530,000. Maintenance 
to about $925,000. That 
Turnpike Commission with 
of about $545,000. The vy 
included 2,235,000 _ passen 
250,000 trucks, and about 20 
As a result of this record 
being built under legislatur 
plans to extend the highwa 
ends to the state borders. 
Another party well pleased 
roadway’s first-year record is t! 
ard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 
cessionaire on the pike. The 
remain mum on returns from 


section (right, below)—one whiel nex 
each corner—so that the sections cai 
be moved along a track on the assem 
bly line, and rolled off and on trailer 
in the same way. TVA has now begun 
to build portable dormitories for con- 
struction crews on a similar principle, 
at Fort Loudon Dam, near Lenor 


City, Tenn. 


N€ 
il mer 
£aso 


The demountable cam 
bunkhouses are built in sections, # 
the houses are, but—unlike the hou 
, —they are built on their own sites 
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DURYEA GQuahioned CARS “float” over — PSs he center sills that let the car ride over the 


A ship hard aground gets crash. Shock-absorbing capacity is more 


' jolts that cause rail freight damage prvsacgy R ig de than three times that of ordinary draft gear 


same waves through which 
it would float unharmed, 
if free. Duryea Underframe | 
protects your rail freight 


then you ship by rail you use America’s sup Gea, tor “Seated” Ordinary draft gear often sticks or “goes 
safest, most dependable form of transpor- oa ae solid”, leaving the car and its contents with 
tion. But even with the utmost care, rail- no protection against shock. But a Duryea 
oad ears take plenty of bumps in coupling, starting and gear cannot stick or get out of order; it lasts the entire 
topping. For shockproof security, your goods need the life of the car. Duryea-Cushioned Cars always safe- 
protection that only Duryea-Cushioned Cars provide! guard your shipment. 


(the old-style “buffer” on railroad cars). 


Urge your railroads to adopt the Duryea Underframe 


DURYEA— the Modern Way to Ship for new rolling stock; request Duryea-Cushioned Cars 
(On tens of thousands of freight cars, the Duryea Cushion for your shipments. You'll BOTH save time and money! 


Underframe gives 100% joltproof protection. The 
lading is doubly safeguarded: first, through giant 0. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


springs that pillow each smack; then through floating = New York, N. Y. - Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 


DURYEA Gs4m UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 


MACKS! ONE SLIDES! Photos show how Duryea float PHANTOM VIEW shows 
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essen B k e costs and domage Ccicims 


. y¢ j s for itself quickly 
f the entire f . y t vestiaqote r our road today? 


k wher } 


to 
) 


| and oil sales, but allow the. ’\, on we 
“successful year,” despite the 2¢ flashe 
over to the commission fo ice e Tes 
of gas sold. Their cost for have 
service stations came to $5 sugg' 
, © Sunny Future—Looking fs ytiliz 
turnpike engineers see not! ' have 
shine. ‘They maintain that 4 ‘4 30 pl 
road’s trafic was brought i becaul 
vania simply because the road was ; down 
and because drivers could jake ; other 
trip through the Alleghenic: ¢, rh 
fast. (No grades exceed 3' using 
are sharper than six degrees hev nx a Cra 
dict that trafhe will be wy extre! 
vear and that revenues wi lS; down 
204,000. at the 
Under the present schem 
tion, gasoline and food pric« 
ard at all stations and restauran 
highway. Despite the curfew in 
states, service stations are open al] nip 
for business, but night purchaser 
sold only enough fuel to get the: 
the highway. 
Running in conjunction with ¢a 
the nine stations is a lunch and 
bar, while at South Midway—the , 
station and supply center—is a; 
taurant for 200 diners. All are m 
Russell Keppel, lessee under Standa; 
who has a tie-in with the Howard ] 
son organization (BW—Feb.17 "40),p2 


@ Speed Crackdown—Last spring, 

cause of a mounting accident toll, Pen dried 

sylvania clamped a 70-m.p.h. spe depr 

hmit on passenger cars using the pik 

Up to that time, the sky was the |; 
springs from many sources on the smooth ribbons. Despite ¢ nee: 


new limit, accident deaths, up to Sept since 
30, totaled 29, a far greater avery migl 
than other state highways. Fy 

claim 70 m.p.h. is too high for t 

average motorist’s eyesight and m 

lar reflexes. A Westmoreland Cor 


In Gilbert Quality Papers, too, spirit springs from many sources. coroner's jury, investigating three deat 

Cotton cloth cuttings, new and full of natural strength, are tested during the last week of Septem! 

for suitability to various Gilbert paper grades. Millions of gallons placed responsibility on speeding, 1 rec r 
of fresh soft water used daily are purified to sparkling clarity. Pulp, less driving, and the ‘Turnpike ( oo 
starch, glues, dyestuffs and all other Gilbert raw materials are missioners’ failure to provide an ad 000. 
chemically and physically analyzed. All manufacturing steps are quate police force to enforce sp ? 


diligently guided by men who consider paper making a fine art. limits. Last June, economywise be neg 
holders cut the police force from 5\ t to b 


In the Gilbert group of tub-sized and air-dried bonds, ledgers, 29. Another frequent cause of 3 ePr 
bristols, onionskins, vellums and safety papers, there are prod- dents is worn-out tires. prod 
ucts that will enhance your company prestige and encourage Truck and bus speed limits are s lb., | 
profits. Write on your business letterhead for a port- between 30 and 50 m.p.h.—speedst tion 
folio of Gilbert Quality Papers . . . then discuss their applica- enable Pennsylvania Greyhound bi year 
tion to your needs with your printer or Gilbert merchant. for example, to hold toa five-hour schi the 
The Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. ule from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. R port 

ning time for crack Pennsylvania trav duct 

between the two cities is five hours and milk 


ae, CB. | 20 minutes. dairy 
: , | To check up on speeders, a $300 clan 
e 7 . 


two-way, ultra-high-frequency radio »'s cows 
tem has been installed and each moto ulate 
GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS  GUBERT SAFETY PAPERS § = ist going the entire stretch must pi how 


New - Cotton. F\bre. Content New- Cotton-Fibre-Content Ni Ci Fibre-Content ~ . ., “ ° . “—" { ale 
Dreadnaaght Parchment 100% White Cloud Onlonakin . . 78 Dreadnacet Linco Ledger 100% Now-Cotton-Fibre-Contont 24 radio-equipped spotters and also tix 
% ie 


Salute Dispatch Saf: ond .@ . . . . ain 

a » @quaasmannes.. on his chances with radio-equipped pat 
: GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS Susectieet Stet Giiphre cars. Sets are also installed in the roa¢ Tati¢ 
v ee - Cotton- eC ] is stoc 
Gteake Beod Opaqes pnamuitnies 05% Shewh Ramaetooe, we Bercomeaerons seven tunnels, on fire trucks, and o 
' 


Dispatch Bond . Daantless Index 
* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cofton Fibres * aid of this system, a close check is kep! ups 


* Sleek, strong, graceful .. . brimming with magnificent 
energy ... the Arabian horse stands as one of the world’s most 
beautiful animals. Its priceless spirit comes from Nature’s 
ample endowments of rare horse-flesh and keen horse-sense. 


Avalanche Bond Dispatch Index 3% Pipers to ect Soaciel Wes official and maintenance cars. With t 
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dairy products that the Administration 
clamors for, farmers are feeding their 
cows everything short of Pablum to stim- 


how much feed a cow can take, but ap- 
parently we are on our way to finding 
the answer—at least as long as feed-cost 
tatios favor shoveling feed into dairy 
Stock, 

* Butter Prices Advance—The general 
upswing of prices for dairy products has 


on weather conditions and warnings are 
fashed when smash-ups block the lanes. | 
e Tested by Army—Miulitary convoy tests 
have been made on the highway, and 
suggestions that the road could be 
utilized as a vast plane landing field 
have been tested—by accident. All told, | 
30 planes have landed on the turnpike 
because Of bad weather. Some came 
down without warning patrol cars, while 
others signaled and got a clear road. 

the only real complaints of drivers 
using the road concern “turnpike foot,” 
a cramped sensation of the right pedal 
extremity from holding the accelerator | 
down too long, and the tendency to nod 
at the wheel, a factor in many accidents. 


Dairy Upset 

Lease-lend demands spur 
record production and returns 
but throw normal price ratios 
badly out of balance. 

The Department of Agriculture last | 
week backed up its pleas for increased 
milk production by buying 3,000,000 Ib. 
of cheese on the Wisconsin Cheese Ex- 
change at Plymouth; also, 23,185,500 Ib. 
of canned milk, and 1,245,000 Ib. of 
dried milk. All were at record post- 
depression prices. 

Thus far this year, the government 
has bought about 80,000,000 Ib. of 
cheese for lease-lend, almost all of it 
since the first of April. Normally, this 
might represent something like 20% to 
25% of total output, but this is no nor- 
mal year for cheese. Production is up 
spectacularly—+75,000,000 Ib. for the 
first eight months of 1941 against an av- 
erage of 318,000,000 Ib. for that period. 
Secretary Wickard expects that, dur- | 
ing 1941, shipments of manufactured 
dairy products abroad, most of these 
lease-lend, will be equivalent to 2,278,- | 
000,000 Ib. of milk. (A gallon weighs | 
8.6 Ib.) For 1942, the figure is expected 
to be almost double—5,420,000,000 Ib. 
@ Production Record—Total U.S. milk 
production in 1940 was 111,000,000,000 
lb., an all-time high, but 1941 produc- 
tion is running more than 5% above last 
year. In the remaining weeks of 1941, 
the country faces a higher tonnage of ex- 
ports during the season of declining pro- | 
duction. ‘To cash in on fancy prices for 
milk to be converted into the various 


ulate the flow of milk. Nobody knows 
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A Big 
Lift 


for Defense 


Up goes a huge refinery tower — another producer of 
power for national defense. Held firmly, hoisted swiftly by a 
Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Sling,* it symbolizes the big lift in 
material handling that essential industries are getting at a critical 
time from adaptable Yellow Strand Wire Rope. No other sling so 
well combines stamina, flexibility and light weight as this patented 
braided construction, made of wire rope famous for long wear. 
The “soft,” sure grip of Yellow Strand Safety Slings especially 
fits them for moving difficult loads: highly finished steel mill rolls, 
heavy castings, irregular turbine parts, beams, pipes, drums and 
many other types. Special slings are designed if needed. Only 
maximum production serves the nation today. We will assist you 
in reaching your capacity, to the limit of ours, with either Yellow 
Strand Slings or Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis. Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, 
Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. Manufacturers of all grades and constructions 
of wire rope — preformed and standard —and of wire rope slings, for every purpose. 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 


Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 

MILLS e SHOPS e FOUNDRIES ¢ FACTORIES ¢ WAREHOUSES © UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS ¢ REFINERIES «© ROUNDHOUSES e CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
*Murroy Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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7 -America’s two newest and ronges Ae, 
4 battleships . . . the “NORTy 
/ CAROLINA” and “WASHINGTON ee" 
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only new U. S. battleships 
y——_ sioned in the last 20 year 
equipped with new Su; Speed 
eee LC Smith Typewriters. 
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NAVY VESSELS USE TYPEWRITERS! 


Aircraft Carriers 
Ammunition Ships 
Battleships 
Battle Cruisers 
Cargo Ships 
Destroyers 
(Flagships) 
Battleship Division 
Cruiser Division 
Destroyer Squadron 
Destroyer Division 


rae 
“a 


¢ 


Submarine Squadron 

Submarine Division 

Motor Torpedo Boat 
Squadron 

Motor Torpedo Boat 
Division 

Subchaser Squadron 

Subchaser Division 

Gunboats 

Heavy Cruisers 

Hospital Ships 


we kno 
Light Cruisers Ask yo 
Mine Layers h 
Mine Sweepers me 
P 

Mosquito Boats too. Be 
Oil Tankers *IN 
Repair Ships due 
Submarines cert: 
Subchasers 
Store Ships 
Transports 
Tenders 
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leet orders from an Admiral... flight reports 


yom the Hell Divers... the log of a “pig boat’ 


,and the homework of a school boy! 


—all in the day’s work for 
MITH-CORONA typewriters 


easy to understand how typewriters help Uncle 
Sam’s Defense Program. The Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Air Corps and all the other impor- 
ant branches of the service need typewriters to speed 
p operations. 


But how can a typewriter help you? 


you're a student, typing can help you think faster, 
clearer, and incidentally, get better marks. If you're on 
he threshold of a career in business, typing will help 
you make your way to the top faster. And remember, 
earning to type is easy. 

If you’re a secretary, then a better typewriter will lessen 
fatigue, increase your efficiency and output. 


What typewriter should you buy? 


The answer is, of course, “the best.” And “the best” to 
us and thousands of satisfied users everywhere is a 
Smith-Corona typewriter. They are the finest machines 
we know how to make. 


Corona dealers are everywhere! 


Ask your local dealer to let you take a Corona portable 
home with you for a free trial. Ask about easy terms 
too. Begin your career by typing today. 


*IMPORTANT NOTICE: Production uncertainties 
due to the Defense Program may cause shortages of 
certain models. Early selection is advised. 


“Crack” Corona portable... the 
Speedline Silent, also Sterling and 
Standard models. All three have 
famous Floating Shift and many 
other exclusive features. Slightly 
lower in price, but equally good 
values are Corona Comet DeLuxe, 
also has Floating Shift... and 


EXECUTIVES AND SECRETARIES! 
You name the time, the place and 
the job and we'll send over a new 
Super-Speed L C Smith for free 
demonstration, Just phone our 


two Corona Zephyr models, 
DeLuxe and Regular. Carrying case 
and touch typing chart included 
with all Coronas. A// Coronas have 
the Regulation standard keyboard. 
Ask dealer for free home trial and 
easy terms. Act now, while so 
Many positions are open to ty pists. 


branch or dealer in your city and 
ask to see the L C Smith in ac- 
tion! Also see the Silent -Secre- 
tarial L C Smith model. No obli- 
gation to buy, of course. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


Corona Adding Machines & Vivid Duplicators xTypebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons : 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory and Offices— Toronto, Canada 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Norman Saksvig. 


Name. 


: SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “Typing is Easy,” by former Champion Typist 


L C Surrn & Conona Trpewnrrens Inc Desk 10,107 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Please send me free copy of “TYPING IS EASY”. 
I'm interested in buying a new ( Office () Portable Typewriter. 


Street. 


State 


City. 


PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF PENNY POST CARD 
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PROBLEM at this 
Cincinnati manufacturing plant was to 
speed and simplify loading operations 
by leveling truck or trailer floor with 
shipping room floor. SOLUTION: 
Globe oil-hydraulic Lift, installed just 
outside and below shipping room door. 
Trucks now back rear wheels on lift 
platform and are raised for easy, time- 
saving, on-the-level loading . work. 
QUESTION: Is _ there a lifting, 
loading or materials handling problem 
in your plant? Investigate economy, 
efficiency of Globe oil-hydraulic or 
mechanical lifts. Write for free bulletins. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane €E. an ot First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


| production. 


carried butter upward, from a 1941 low 
of 294¢ to a high of 37¢ for best (92- 
score) grade at Chicago. When prices 
thus rose, eastern buyers found they 
could import Argentine butter at 214¢ 
| to 22¢ per Ib. c..f. New York, pay 14¢ 
duty, and undersell New York state but- 
ter of identical grade. Thus far this 
year, 1,870,320 Ib. of Argentine butter 
| have climbed the tariff wall, most of it 
during the past three months. 

Despite this apparent prosperity, price- 
wise, butter is the orphan child of the 
lease-lend program—and lease-lend dom- 
inates today’s markets for dairy prod- 
ucts. As a source of fats to feed Britain, 
lard is cheaper and less perishable. So, 
federal authorities are not urging butter 
As a matter of fact, high 
government prices for cheese and ex- 
portable milk have forced a good many 


| sm ill creameries in the Middle West to 
| close down for lack of a butter price that 


(wi 


hen I call 


oe 

By fiicking keys onmy DICTOGRAPH 
I can have a whole meeting called to 
order in 10 seconds and not a man taken 
away from his desk, yet all of us talk- 
ing — just as though we were in 
my Office. 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


“Speed up Speed” for 10,000 leading 
American offices and factories by allow- 
ing top executives to hold two-man con- 
versations or committee meetings 
instantly, without disturbing traffic 
through the office switchboard. How? 
Ask forademonstrationon yourowndesk. 


| all-time high. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. [ex 
580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 536 
New York City 
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| this is now all out of whack, 
| figure sharks agree that all signs fail 
| in lease-lend weather. 


would let them keep going. Those with 
equipment sufficiently adaptable have 


| started condensing milk or making 


cheese. Scores of others, to hold their 
farmer patrons, accept milk at prices 
higher than butter will support, and 
then truck the cans to the nearest con- 


| densary or cheese factory for resale. 


e Too Much Butter—Despite the lack 
of lease-lend demand, production rose 
this year—from 1,296,714,000 Ib. of 
creamery butter in the first eight months 
of 1940 to 1,378,530,000 Ib. in the 
same period of 1941. Output is still 
running ahead of 1940, and commercial 
reserves in storage on October 1, 1941, 
were estimated at 200,000,000 Ib., the 
At this season, storage 
stocks should shrink as milk supplies dry 
up. Actually, so great is the volume of 
new butter that the weekly decline in 
storage stocks is averaging only around 
1% 

U. S. per capita consumption of but- 
ter averages 17 Ib. to 18 Ib. a year, is 
invariably stimulated by rising incomes. 
Hence, industry statisticians normally 
expect a close correlation between the 
butter price and the payroll index. But 
and the 


e Thrown Out of Kilter—The special 
requirements of the British aid program 


| have upset traditional price balances in 
| the 
| back-when, best butter sold on the Chi- 
| cago Mercantile Exchange at 2.2 times 
| the price of cheese at Plymouth. A 
| similar relationship, 
| express in figures, existed between eva- 
| porated milk and butter and cheese. 


dairy industry. Ever since way- 


not so easy to 


Starting at the top, the order of prices 
was evaporated milk, butter, cheese. If 
any one of the three prices shifted from 
where it traditionally belonged in rela- 
tion to the others, raw milk supplies 
were attracted to the higher-priced pro- 
duct, and this diversion of raw material 
promptly realigned the prices as usual. 


Lease-lend turned this relat 
topsy-turvy. As of October ] 
butter at Chicago brought 344,¢ 
in a market so soggy that sma 
ings repeatedly broke prices. | 
of selling at 154¢ to 15%¢, accor 
the old 2.2 standard, cheese at Ph 
brought 234¢. That meant butter 
times cheese, without figuring in extrac 
which are tacked on the cheese 
‘This base price of cheese is the | 
in 13 years, and the market stoo 
all week. Evaporated milk was si: 
out of line with both cheese and } 

@ Milk Advances at Retail—)h; 
tortion of the normal price structu 
upset any number of stabilized situat 

in dairy products marketing. | 
stance, under the D. of A. markcting 
agreement for the Chicago fluid nilk. 
shed, the price paid by city dairics to 
farmers has always geared to a com 
posite butter-cheese-condensary index 
This worked to the farmers’ satisfaction 
until lease-lend buying threw ratio 
out of adjustment. ‘Then, farmers why 
held the coveted certification of 
Chicago Board of Health to supph 
fresh milk discovered they got better 
prices for the surplus they had to sell at 
the condensaries. So they sold more 
and more to the condensaries, curtailed 
deliveries to Chicago milkmen. 

To keep an adequate supply of fluid 

milk flowing into the city, the marketing 
agreement was revised last month. Now 
it ties the fluid milk price to the con 
densary price. Once more city supplies 
began flowing normally—but the price 
of a quart on the back porch rose 1] 4¢ in 
a single jump. This week, farmers in the 
New York City milkshed are starting an 
agitation to cut their selling prices loose 
from butter prices and tie their prices 
for Class 1 and Class 2a fluid milk to 
Middle Western condensary prices. 
e Attracting Imports—The current but: 
ter situation in many respects resembles 
the cotton situation of a few years ago 
The government has forced domestic 
prices to high levels, and these prices 
have attracted foreign producers. Result- 
ant imports, relatively small in tonnage 
but important because they increase an 
existing surplus which seems potentiall 
unconsumable, so panicked the trade 
last week that Chicago prices nose-dived 
in the face of an announcement that 
lease-lend purchases of dairy products in 
the past six months totaled $57,500,000, 
and in the next six months are to total 
$192,000,000. 

Then, in order to prevent ruin of 
the producers, the government-backed 
Dairy Products Marketing Association 
had to bolster the price by hurriedly 
buying 200,000 Ib. of low-grade (59- 
score) butter. Cash butter of medium 
to top grades broke as much as 1¢ to 2¢ 
per Ib. Futures broke as much as $24! 
a contract (19,200 Ib.) in the last two 
days of the trading week, reaching six- 
months lows. 


the 
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He fools his thermostat 


and saves for defense 


Here’s the ‘‘fooler’’. .a tiny heating element! 
Inserted in the Penn thermostat, it automat- 
ically reduces the room temperature during 
sleeping hours—and thus saves do/lars for 
householders, and /ue/ for defense! 


Penn Day-Nite Control, for all types of heating 
systems, is simple, automatic and effective. You select 
the hours during which room temperature is to be 
lowered—set the control once-— then forget it all winter 
long. If you wish to change the hours, it’s as easy as 


setting an alarm clock! 


The tiny heating element in the Penn thermostat is 
the exclusive feature which distinguishes Penn Day-Nite 


Electric Day-Nite clocks, like other Penn controls, must undergo 100% inspec- 
tion after they are completed as well as during all stages of manufacture. 
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Control. The thermostat setting is not changed — instead 
the little resistance coil supplies “‘artificial’’ electric heat 
to the thermostat during the period when room tem- 
perature is to be reduced. When temperature is auto- 
matically restored to daytime level, the thermostat itself 
needs no “warming up.” Thus, it eliminates costly and 


uncomfortable morning overruns. 


This exclusive system is just one more evidence of 
the resourcefulness of Penn engineers in meeting con- 
trol problems of the heating, refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning, pump and air compressor industries. Penn Electric 
Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


LONTROLS 


lve You a Conitaol Fiotlom 


During these times, as you plan for a future greater service to the 
American public...as you plan to provide continued employment for 
your workers—you can get help in the solution of your new control 
problems from Penn engineers, without obligauon. Write Penn wday. 


FCC Hits Chains 


Revised rules ease “death 
sentence’ on networks a little, 
but they still ban exclusive con- 
tracts. NBC, CBS will appeal. 


\gain usmg the 
drastic new radio regulations, the led 


veckend to. spring 


cral Communications ( OMISSION last 
Saturday 

imtimonopoly” rules (onginally issued 
the first weekend in May) are gomg into 
cttect on Nov. 15 with some minor 


imnounced that the network 


changes im content, but very few changes 
in toughness (BW —Jul.5'41,p31). ‘That 
leaves the National Broadcasting Co. 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
only one alternative—a court fight. ‘Uhe 
Mutual Broadcasting System (as before) 
says it’s satished with the new program. 

Chief complamt about the original 
regulations (and the reason they were 
held in abeyance so long that they are 
now superseded by the new order) was 
that they (1) limited contracts between 
networks and their afhliated stations to 
one vear; (2) virtually commanded NBC 
to scll one of its two networks; and 


(3) broke up exclusive network contracts 
and unlimited option time. 

@ Exclusive Contracts Hit—As now 
amended, the regulations allow NBC to 
keep both red and blue webs indefi 
nitely. Network contracts may run as 
long as two years, and station licenses, 
heretofore subject to renewal annually, 
will also run two years. On the other 
hand, the exclusive contract by which a 
station is compelled to sell time to only 
one network is seriously undermined 
and that’s where the rub comes. 

CC proposes that a station shouldn't 
option more than three out of every five 
hours to the network with which it is 
afhliated, the remaining two hours being 
available for local broadcasts. But if the 
parent network can't fill the entire three 
hours, the station should be free to sell 
the time to a competing network. ‘Thus, 
the parent chain couldn’t use any con- 
tractual club to keep its afhliate from 
aligning itself with a competitor. 

It is this arrangement which seems 
likely to send NBC and CBS to court 
(despite FCC Chairman James L. Fly's 
belief that they will avoid litigation). 
Additionally, unless the rules are again 
altered or held in abevance, there'll also 
be a new move on Capitol Hill to clip 
FCC’s wings. 


TIE-UP 


The collapse of a railroad bridge over 
one of the navigation canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., last week, which 
temporarily shut off a major artery for 
the movement of grain and ore from 
Lake Superior ports, spurred action 
on a proposal to ship Minnesota ore 


down the Mississippi on barges to 
steel mills in the Ohio basin. A con- 


38 


terence was held in Cincinnati this 
week to discuss the need of more than 


one outlet for the nation’s ore. 
Though boats were held up for onh 
two davs before a bridge arm was 
lifted to open the navigation channel 
in the Soo canal, nothing can be done 
to restore rail trafic over the bridge 
until after navigation closes late in 
November, when a temporary trestle 
can be built. 


Heavy Tank Armor 


Début of Baldwin's firy 
60-ton model dramatizes fay 
job of York Safe & Lock in 
building plant for plate. 


Last week, America’s first heavy tank 
a 60-ton steel monster designated 4s 
the M-3 model, lumbered out of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. plant at Iddy- 
Light tanks and mediup 
tanks have been rolling off production 
lines at several different plants for some 
months, but the heavy M-3’s, produced 
by Baldwin alone, have been held up 
by a varicty of factors—the complication 
of design, the difhculty of handling so 
gigantic a job, and the shortage of heavy 
armor plate (BW—Sep.27'41,p35 

Mass production of these giants js 

still a long way off. In the meantime, 
however, it no longer will be the armor 
shortage that’s holding things up. The 
story of how that problem was solved 
is the story of another record-breaking 
plant construction job. It’s also. the 
story of why York, Pa., home of the 
now-famous coopcrative production pool 
(BW —Sep.6'41,p17) rates another star 
on the defense map. For the shortage 
was broken by the fast work of one of 
the York plan’s principal backers—the 
York Safe & Lock Co. 
e Putting on Speed—According to $ 
Forry Laucks, president of the company, 
it took just 61 days to build an entirely 
new plant (to be used to plane, dnl, 
and finish rough plate bemg turned out 
by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of Phil 
adelphia) and get it into production 
Now, it is goimg full-blast, finishing 
every pound of armor plate being used 
by Baldwin for the heavy tanks. 

Structural steel for the $1,000,000, 
120 ft. by 600 ft. building started going 
up on June 18, the day after cows were 
chased out of the pasture in which the 
plant was built, but needed equipment 
was scarce and was getting scarcer. So 
Laucks drafted 20 mechanics and engi 
neers to act as “expediters” and gave 
them special instructions not to take 
“no” for an answer from suppliers 
These men were sent in all directions, 
from New England to the Middle West. 
to scare up necessary materials and 
equipment. 

They fought tooth and nail to move 
orders and did. By Aug. 17, the plant 
was jammed with 80 machine tools, in 
cluding a 500-ton hydraulic press that 
handles armor plate like tinfoil, and has 
turned out finished plate ever since 
@ First of Six—The building is only the 
first of six (two more are almost com 
pleted) to be used for ordnance work 
costing $7,500,000 and being private! 
financed by York Safe & Lock. 

All told, the company holds about 


stone, Pa 
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()s' day the man in charge of research at 
Corning called in the man who writes 
these advertisements. 

“T think we’re making a mistake in our ads,” 
he said. “In these critical times, we should re- 
mind people that glass is a basic raw material 
and that Corning makes many, many different 
glasses for many different kinds of jobs.” 

It sounds almost unbelievable. but Corning has 
developed more than 25.000 glass formulae. 
Every day chemists pour widely varying raw 
materials into rough clay crucibles to obtain 
ore types of glass. The results are to the glass- 
maker what seedlings are to nurserymen. Some 


are discarded. Some are used. Some are com- 
bined to achieve the sought-after formula. 
Phis patient labor has led to such remarkable 
CIscoveries as the Pyrex heat resisting wlasse Ss. 
It has produced glasses ota hardness that come- 
pares with steel. It has produc ed crystal as 
clear as dew. 

Today with metals in pressing demand tor de- 
fense, ¢ orning’s research ¢ xperience bs doubly 
important. It has enabled Corning to adapt 
glass to many strange but practical 
uses. to show industry how to get 
better results from a wider use of this 


fairly abundant material. 


If you think glass may help your 
Corning can give you a quick answ 


Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


LORNING 


————— Cans 
Research in lass 


$90,000,000 of defense orders. In tact, 
95% of the company’s business is now 
production of 18 different ordnance 
items for the Army and Navy. ‘The 
company $ main plant in the city of 
York is entirely given over to defense 

and not long ago, it bought another fac 
tory, a silk mull, to handle its normal 
safe business. 


Battery Trouble 


Because OPM cut is based 
on “wrong half” of year, trade 
hears every eleventh car may 
be idle for lack of storage unit. 

As autumn deepens into winter, the 
frost that powders the pumpkin brings 


comfort and a boost in business to the 
dealer in automobile storage batteries. 


Congealed transmission grease and 
crankcase oil require more juice for 


starting, cold cuts efficiency of the cells, 
weakened plates give up the 
the motorist stops in at his 
price a new battery. 

Vhis vear such visits may bring some 

rude shocks. For the trade hears that, 
unless recent government restrictions on 
civilian production are relaxed, there 
are apt to be over 3,000,000 drivers with 
laid-up cars because of inability to get 
icplacement batteries. Which counts 
up to one out of every 11 automobiles 
in the country. 
@ Limitation Order L-4—Reasons for 
the threat lie in OPM’s Limitation Or- 
der L-+, issued on Sept. 18. Purpose of 
the order was to assure materials to the 
manufacturers of automotive replace- 
ment parts. For most of these manu- 
facturers it had that effect. But for the 
makers of replacement automotive bat- 
teries, who were included in the parts 
category, the order meant a serious cut 
in production compared to last vear. 

L.-+ allows the manufacturers to pro 
duce, during the last 34 months of this 
vear, 60% of their sales during the first 
six months of this vear. (It did not applv 
to parts for new cars, which are limited 
by the cut of about 50% in automobile 
production for the model year). Since 
producers of transmissions, windshield 
wipers, mirrors and nearly all other items 
have the bulk of their business in the 
first half of the year when heavy tourist 
travel begins, thev got a break. In fact, 
since production for the first six months 
of 1941 jumped to about 130% of the 
1940 level, they will be allowed to pro 
duce 25% more in the last six months 
than they did in the same period a 
vear ago 
@ An Exception—But batteries are an ex 
ception. Their shipments are made 30% 
in the first half of the year, 70% in the 
last half because cold weather brings out 
battery failures and hence sales. ‘Uhus 


ghost; sO 
garage to 
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application of the 60% cut based on the 
first half of 1941 means that replace- 
ment battery production will suffer a 
decrease, compared to 1940, of about 
1,909,000 batteries for this year. 

Last year’s shipments of batteries 

were 14,342,000. Estimate for this 
vear, as limited by L-4, would be about 
12,433,000. But the shortage is likely 
to approximate 3,000,000 because of 
several important market factors. ‘There 
has been a cut in new car production 
which means greater use of old cars. 
[his in turn means a greater demand 
for replacement batteries. 
@ Not Talking, But—Ihe battery indus 
try isn’t talking about the situation be 
cause it doesn’t want to start any panic 
buying and it wants to play ball on de 
fense. But it is understood that the in 
dustry has asked that its 60% cut be 
figured on the last half of 1940, which 
would allow production this year of 
about 15,000,000 units. Manufacturers 
could be happy with this amount, 
though it is thought that needs will be 
nearer 16,000,000. 

“If thev don’t increase the figure, 
somebody had better go into production 
on the pre-Kettering crank for starting 
engines,” say the pessimists. 

Gravitv of the situation to the in- 


dustry is evident from the enon 


SENSATION 


This contraption may impress city 
folks as just another piece of farm 
machinery, but to the beet 
grower, who is hearing so much about 
threatened labor shortages, it will be 


sugar 


something of a sensation. It’s a beet 
combine that does the entire harvest- 
mg job—topping, lifting, and loading 
the beets—and reduces “stoop labor” 
to a minimum. After several years of 
joint research by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the University of 
California, Colorado College of Agri- 


. avarice 
tent of the replacement market -4 §,. bor CXP 
often overlooked because of the cing a snd 
dramatization of new car prod ict; * For I 
‘Thus while new car product asic ch 
year required 4,500,000 batter tructic 
replacement demand was 14,342, ower 
Annual expenditures for replac capse | 
and repairs on America’s 33,000, tricits ( 
is well over a billion dollars, reta “also t 
@ Materials Still Available—Whij\c ; davs of 
industry was wrestling with restrict In t 
problems, real supply shortage had turers 
vet developed. But as a precautio ities 
was placed under full priority cont of batt 
on Oct. 4. Plenty of rubber (for hy from t 
rubber cases) has been availab| Out 
there is no certainty that this will facture 
Ihere are encouraging development but ab 
Cases can be made with as little as ( tomoti 
virgin rubber, scrap supplying the rey or five 
Composition cases, containing nm manuf 
ber, already are in use for cheaper bi: tric St 
teries. ‘These employ asphalt for a produ 
resistance, clays for hardness, cott | sow! 
fibers for tensile strength. Sulphw inent 
acid is sufficiently available. Wood \fotor 
plate separators (fir or cedar) are scar iarv of 
and higher in cost. Globe 

Retail prices are up about 8%, e Hist 
cluding the new excise tax, over have 1 
vear. Some manufacturers doubt th: trv. € 

buck, 
Ward 
Phe 


Les gah. 


. 


ye 


culture, and Beet Sugar Manutactur 
ers’ Association, this “average-sized 
beet combine is about ready to be 
turned over to manufacturers. Com 
bines developed heretofore have bee: 
elaborate, costly affairs beyond the 
reach of the average grower. This one 
is 20 ft. long, weighs 3,000 Ib. It 
hauled by, and powered from, a diese! 
tractor; straddles two rows of beets; 15 
handled by from one to six men— 
depending on the cloddiness of the 
soil. If soil is particularly heavy, beets 
must be shaken by hand to loosen 
dirt before being loaded on the truck 
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advances have covered higher costs. La- 
bor expense 1s up 10% to 15%, mate 
nal aud other costs are up 8%. 

e For Heavier Duty—W hile there are no 
pasic changes in automotive battery con 
struction, these reservoirs of stored 
ower are built for heavier duty be 
cause Of the greater demand for elec 
tricity of the modern car. Excess power 
is also of service during the hard-starting 
davs of winter. 

In the face of curtailment, manufac. 
turers are keeping up their sales activ- 
ities. Advertisements stress the value 
of batteries in getting key labor to and 
from the job. 

Out of a probable total of 200 manu 
facturers in the storage battery field, all 
but about 20 are exclusively m the au- 
tomotive battery business and only four 
or five sell original equipment to car 
manufacturers. At the top stands Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. with its Exide 
product and ownership of equally well- 
known Willard. Among others prom 
inent in the field are Delco (General 
Motors), Prest-O-Lite Battery (subsid- 
iary of Electric Auto-Lite Co.), Edison, 
Globe Mfg. Co., National Battery Co. 
 History-Makers—Globe and National 
have made recent history in the indus- 
try. Globe sells batteries to Sears, Roe- 
buck, National supplies Montgomery 
Ward, Western Auto, other big buyers. 
[hey were largely instrumental over the 
past years in pulling down prices. One 
means to this end was building branch 
plants up to 500,000-a-vear capacity near 
important trade centers, thus avoiding 
shipping costs on the heavy product. 

One old-line company that can sit 

on the sidelines and smile at the crisis 
in replacement batteries is Phileo Corp. 
This was an original auto battery pro- 
ducer but this end of the business be- 
came the step-child as the company 
swung farther into the radio field. Four 
vears ago Philco decided to revitalize its 
battery business, but to ignore the ham- 
mer-and-tongs competition in automo- 
tive batteries and concentrate exclu- 
sively on industrial units. Recently 
Philco was forced to expand, ended by 
moving its battery division from Phila- 
delphia to a 150,000 sq. ft. plant at 
Trenton, N. J., formerly occupied by 
the Fitzgibbon & Crisp auto-trailer 
plant (BW —Jul.19’41,p50). Now a 
poster proclaims that the plant is en- 
gaged 74% on defense business and 
there are no priority problems. 
@ Defense Uses—Of course, plants busy 
on batteries for planes, tanks, subma- 
rines, or other war equipment are getting 
the material they need. Also necessary 
are batteries to drive trucks for hauling 
and handling materials in plants busy 
with defense orders or for propelling 
locomotives in mines. The general pub- 
lic does not realize that there are 25,000 
to 30,000 industrial trucks. They haul 
loads up to 15 tons and each battery 
costs around $1,000. 
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MARKETING 


Pax ASCAP 


Final armistice awards the 
financial victory to radio in big 
music battle. Individual stations 
get choice of licensing plans. 


Ihe two-year feud between the broad- 
casting industry and the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers—featured by a musical blackout 
that began the first of this vear—1s now 
drawing to a close. Both sides of the 
nerve-wracking fight are weary. [he ra- 
dio industry, successfully having risked 
public opinion by obliterating the works 
of Berlin, Gershwin, et al., for ten 
months, doesn’t want to push its neck 
out too far. ASCAP, for its part, is 
obviously none too happy over the ces- 
sation of its radio revenue and disap- 
pointed that the public failed to jump 
all over the broadcasters. So the war- 
riors have framed a peace treaty in which 
radio is the financial victor and ASCAP 
wins some concessions, chiefly of a 
technical and moral tinge. 
© How It Started—Strictly a scrap over 
money matters, the battle started when 
ASCAP wanted the networks to pay 
74% of their gross time sales for the 
use of its music, while individual sta- 
tions were to lay out from 3% to 5% 
(depending on size of station). ‘This 
represented a comedown in fees for m- 
dividual stations, but boosted prospec- 
tive network payments by an estimated 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. Figuring 
they could get still lower terms, the 
individual stations teamed up with the 
boiling mad networks and Jan. | simply 
threw all ASCAP music off the air. 

Vhereafter the radio industry had to 
rely on the output of Broadcast Music, 
Inc., a music publishing and licensing 
setup of its own creation, and on “pub- 
lic domain” (out-of-copyright) numbers. 
Half-expecting a public reaction along 
overt lines, the broadcasters got little 
worse than jokes about Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair. From this standpoint 
alone, the broadcasters won the fight. 
e Not Forever—But by and large, there 
never was any serious thought that the 
warring factions would forever remain 
apart. ASCAP has the biggest and best 
pool of popular music in the whole 
world (2,000,000 separate compositions, 
domestic and foreign). And because 
music is radio’s prime raw material for 
programming, ASCAP is virtually indis- 
pensable in the long run. 

By May, the Mutual Broadcasting 
System had decided that nothing was 
to be gained from further sparring, and 


signed a contract calling for 3% 
ments the first three vears and 34 
thereafter (BW—May17'41,p14). ‘Uhis, 
of course, was much less than what 
ASCAP had originally demanded. So 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcastmg System. started 
a financial poker game, the former of 
fering ASCAP 24%, and the latter cut 
ting the ante down still more to 2 
(BW —July5’41,p30). However, — this 
downward spiral proved completely un 
acceptable to ASCAP, which pretty 
soon threatened to sue NBC, CBS, and 
other recalcitrant sectors of the indus 
try for triple damages under the Sher- 
man Act. 

@ NBC Raises Bid—In August, NBC re- 
considered, and raised its bid to 23% 


(BW —Aug.9°41,p50). That's the figure 
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THE EAST WAT TO GAVE GOOD HAMBURGERS AT HOME’ 


CANNED HAMBURGER 


“Wimpys,” pre-cooked Hamburger 
patties, are the latest addition to the 
caimed meat field. Wimpys need not 
be kept in the refrigerator, and heat 
ing is the only preparation necessary. 
Made by George A. Hormel & Co., 
Wimpvs are now being tested in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and ten sur 
rounding Minnesota towns. 

It was Hormel who opened up a 
volume market for canned pork shoul 
der as a many-purpose food, when 
“Spam” was introduced with aggres- 
sive advertising. Now there are more 
than 60 brands with similar snappy 
names on the market. As a result, 
U.S. consumption of meat packed in 
12-ounce cans rose 66°, last vear, after 
a 105% nse in 1939. 
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“Way back in 1941...” 


Say it’s 1961 . . . and that seemingly routine record you make today sud- 
denly becomes vitally important. Written today on a permanent L. L. 
Brown record paper, it is there when it’s needed . . . in 1961, or 2061, for 
that matter! In these days of greater and more frequent inspection, per- 
manence in your records is more important than ever before. So is dura- 
bility. Keep them on a paper that will stand up under today’s hard, fast 
wear and tear! To thousands of bankers, business men, and accountants, 
that means an L. L. Brown record paper. 


— — — 


Your printer will show you the many advantages of these finest papers . . . 
their perfect surface for any kind of writing, for flawless erasure and re- 
writing. He will tell you that their uniformity and durability result from 
nearly a hundred years of fine paper making. Ask him to supply your record 
forms and books on L. L. Brown record papers. Their advantages are 
yours at no extra cost in comparison with papers of similar rag percentage 
...ata fraction more than for cheap papers. 


eee for your correspondence! 
Ask your printer, too, to show you your 
letterhead on L. L. Brown bonds. The 
minute your fingers appraise the crisp, 
substantial body of these fine letter pa- 
pers, you'll understand why they repre- 
sent you so favorably to your clients and 
customers! 
& 


er 


L-L- BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 


Established in 1849 
Adams, Massachusetts 


FREE! ... This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic ... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B, 
“MUCH for a mite.” 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 
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destined to remain in the final ary 

In other words, NBC and CBS x; 
23% of their gross intake, after ¢ 

ing time discounts, agency commi 

line charges, and a “sales comm: 
allowance of 15%. Additionally. + 
pay $200 per year per station ay ¢) 
taming fees. Mutual Broadcasting s, 
tem, meantime, will have its high: 
tract revised downward. 

Individual stations (which unde; 
contracts paid 5%) now have 
choice of four licensing plans: (| 
program plan for commercial 
only, calling for 8% on each progran 
unless merely “incidental” mu 
used, in which case the fee is 2 
a blanket commercial contract basc: 
24% of all intake (except network 
ness) less liberal deductions; (3 
program sustaining plan; and (4) a | 
ket sustaining plan. The latte: 
plans are figured by intricate proced 
but in no event amount to much 
financial drain. 

@ Can Refuse Altogether—Any ind 
ual radio station—at will—can buv one 
or more of the foregoing plans to 

its specific needs. Or it can refuse ti 
take a license altogether. Since the Na 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters is now for 
bidden by law to dicker for the entix 
industry (as happened in the cax 
prior ASCAP contracts), no compulsior 
can be exerted on a station to join wy 
But once a station does sign, the con 
tract remains in force until Jan. 1, 194 
and on Jan. 1, 1950, automatically 1 
news itself for a maximum of nine mor 
vears (barring only a fight over mor 
money on the part of ASCAP). 

Furthermore, stations afhliated wit! 
the major networks are expected to hcl) 
the networks with their financial burde1 
by kicking back 23% of the money the 
get from the chains. But all told. it’s 
estimated that individual stations will bx 
paving up to 50% less than they pai 
before—even counting in network kich 
backs and the fact that they're stil! 
posed to contribute to the industry 
sponsored Broadcast Music, Inc. Ihe 
networks, on the other hand, have to 
pav a little more, but not nearly what 
ASCAP had originally demanded. Her 

in very rough estimate—is the wav th 
financial rigmarole shapes up (based on 
1940 radio revenue): 

Old contract 

Station payments $4.300,001 
Network payments S00 .001 


$5.100.001 
First proposed contract 
Station pavments 
Network payments. 


$4.000 000 

4~5 000,001 

$8—9 000.001 
Mutually-agreeable contract 

Station payments. . $2,185,001 

Network payments. 955,00! 


$3,140,000 


Includes kickbacks to the networks 
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Invitation to Cut 


New toilet goods tax is 
opening a hole in fair trade 
contracts and manufacturers are 


hurrying to plug it. 


Minimum resale price maintenance 
contracts in the toilet goods industry 
mderwent a flurry of revisions last 
week. Reason: the new 10% retailer's 
excise tax on toilet preparations, which 
harbors plenty of gnef for manufactur 


ets whose products are price-fixed under | 


the various state fair trade laws. 

Here is the problem: Say the X com- 
pany had established a minimum retail 
price of $1.00 a jar on its deluxe face 
cream, before the tax. If the retailer 
simply adds on 10% for the tax, the 
price to the consumer is automatically 
boosted to $1.10. He might, however, 


try to cut the price of X’s cream to Ye, | 


add on a 9é tax, and claim that he was 


staving within the letter of his fair | 
trade contract by reselling the cream at 


the $1.00 minimum. 
¢Up Minimums-—It’s to prevent pos- 
sible shenanigans like this that major 
drug manufacturers are now moving to 
draw up revised contracts which include 
the tax. Bristol-Myers led the way last 
week, upping minimums by the straight 
amount of the tax on Ingram’s Im- 
proved Cream. Mum, Mum-for-Men, 
loushay Lotion (new hand cream), and 
Vitalis. For example, the 39¢ size of 
Vitalis went to 43¢, the 79¢ size to S7¢. 
Coty, Inc., and Noxzema Chemical 
Co. quickly notified the trade that their 
contracts were undergoing revision. 


Coty wired all pharmaceutical associa- | 
tion secretaries in fair trade states: “We | 


consider it a violation of our fair trade 


contract if any retailer sells our mer- | 


chandise at our minimum retail fair 


trade prices with any taxes included. | 


lherefore, any state, local, and the new 
federal 10% excise tax must be added to 
our current minimum fair trade prices. 
his notice is made part of our fair 
trade contract agreement in effect in 
your state.” 
@ Revise Contracts—A number of manu- 
facturers already provide in their con- 
tracts that minimum prices shall be ex- 
clusive of taxes. Such contracts have 
been aimed principally at state and local 
sales taxes, however, and the trade ex- 
pects that these will be revised to men- 
tion the new federal tax specifically. 
There is some surprise that the new 
tax has not already evoked a flood of 
price-cutting on the part of those op- 
position retailers who have adhered to 
the minimums only because of the 
clause in state fair trade laws which 
mpels non-signers to comply. ‘The 
present general confusion and the fact 
that retailers are forbidden bw the tax 
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Erie Burns the Rails 
to Keep You Warm! 


© Imagine the suspicious burghers of old Philadelphia trying 
to arrest a man for selling anthracite coal as a fuel! That 
happened in 1812. Now every year the Erie Railroad alone car- 
ries millions of tons of anthracite and bituminous to help keep 
America warm ... to help keep the wheels of industry turning. 


Erie rails serve the anthracite region directly, are linked by 
connecting lines with the principal bituminous and coke produc- 
ing areas. Here’s the convenient coal route to the North, East 
and West. Improved consistently, Erie coal service today offer 
shipper and consignee the advantages of the most modern 
equipment and facilities and streamlined handling methods. 


Chances are Erie can save you time and money—whatever 
the nature of your shipment. Get the proof. Call the Erie 
agent or write— 


Carl Howe, Vice President, Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE HEAVY DUTY :RAILROAD\ 
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Clients 
served: 


(/n order of appointment) 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose -Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
International Silver Company, 
Holmes & Edwards Diviston 
Thos. Cook & Son —Wagons-Lits Inc. 
General Electric Company, 

Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Department 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
General Baking Company 

The SoundScriber Corporation | 
The Permutit Company 
Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 
40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


... the pulse of business 


Sales Manager 


Building Material Distributor 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND (Income Index — 


5 


9.8; Month Ago—137.2; Year Ago— 


—Under the impetus of defense 


hiring, over-all employment and payrolls 


in this Reserve district are likely to rise 
continuously over the next few months. 

However, curtailment in consumer dur 
able goods lines will limit the gains. Lay 
offs have already been ordered at ‘Toledo 
auto parts), Dayton (refrigerators ) , and 
other metal-working cities. And, due to 
the new SPAB restrictions on construc 


74,027 sq. mi. pop. 11,809,528 


RICHMOND (Income Index—146.7; 
Month Ago— 143.9; Year Ago—119.3 
—Prospects in this district go from one 
extreme to the other. West Virginia, for 
instance, blows hot, medium, and cold. 
In the Kanawha Valley, retail sales have 
been booming on defense-stimulated op 
erations in chemical and armor plate 
plants. In the coal mining areas, trade has 
been fair—wage rates have been lifted, 
but bituminous output is up only slightly 
over a year ago. Rural areas—with in 
come up only 8% over 1940—have 
lagged. 

South Carolina, too, presents contrasts. 
The cotton crop has been hard-hit and 
cotton mill operations have been flatten- 
ing out. But Charleston, S. C., is a 
booming city. Population has risen from 
120,000 to 170,000 in 18 months. Retail 
sales are up 25°% from last year. Reason: 
the Navy yard and such other defense ac- 
tivities as a tug-building vard, a new ferro 
ally plant, an Army depot, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS (Income Index— 
132.6; Month Ago—131.4; Year Ago— 
112.9)—Harvesting of spring wheat and 
other grains is about completed; crops are 
generally larger and prices higher than a 
year ago. And therefore winter retail 
sales should be good. 

Income prospects now revert to the 
livestock and dairying industries, espe 
cially impertant in the eastern section of 
this Reserve district. Prices for beef, 
hogs, butter, and cheese, which have been 


412,304 sq. mi. pop. 5,542,966 


tion, the important building mate 
lines—brick, cement, glass, etc.— 
also become listed among the “prior 
casualties 

During the past 18 months, inc 
and sales have gained more than 
nation’s. In the western half of the 
trict, defense emplovment has been | 
chief stimulus, but in the eastern sectic 
steel and coal wage boosts account 
most of the better-than-average increa 
especially since steel operations have 
cently been running about 10°, ab 
1940; coal mining is now up 20%. Ti 
area is due for a 50°,-or-so share in t 
OPM's_ new steel expansion prograr 
thus there will be further increases in p 
rolls in coming months. 

Farm income has been keeping pa 
with the upsurge in the nation, but co 
ditions are better in Ohio than in Ken 
tucky. Generally, harvests will be larg: 
than a year ago, despite the labor short 
age, and prices are much higher. 


Most recent armament awards continux 
to be concentrated in the north—for new 
defense homes at Baltimore; the new War 
Department building at Alexandria, \a 
and shipways at Hampton Roads, wher 
employment, already nearing 45,000, 
expanding at the rate of 1,000 per month 
(BW—Jul.19°41,p32 

Incidentally, district income payments 
(and hence sales prospects) are ix 
longer rising at the relatively rapid rat 
of the last two years. 


152,471 sq. mi. pop. 12,330,219 


steadily advancing, promise a high level 
of farm income in central Wisconsin and 
most parts of Minnesota and South Da 
kota during coming months. Output of 
thesé products has been stepped up, al 
though the pasturage condition has been 
worse and the oats and barley yield has 
been smaller than last year. “Corn and 
hay are more plentiful. 

Rural sales have run above-average in 
northern North Dakota, southeastern 
South Dakota, and central Wisconsin so 
far this year. As a whole, however, retail 
trade has not been up to the standard 
established in the armament areas, larg« 
ly because the defense impetus here has 
been limited 

Exceptions are the iron-mining areas of 
northern Minnesota and Michigan. Rec 
ord ore shipments in August promise a 
new high of more than 75 million tons 
for the season. In view of the plan to ex 
pand the nation’s steel capacity, 1942 
shipments will be even higher. 
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law to advertise in such way as to sug- 
est that drug products are not taxed 
are credited with keeping would-be 
rice cutters in line. 

The 10% retailer’s levy on furs and 


jewelry presents no similar problem, 
since fair trade contracts are not the rule | 
in these fields. The increase in the | 


manufacturer's excise tax on liquor is 
resulting in upward-revision of fair trade 
contracts in that industry, but this is 
simply a case of passing the load along, 
since retailers have no hand in collect- 
ing the tax. 


West Resists 


Pacific Coast, now active 
sector in antitrust campaign, is 
showing signs of some last-ditch 
fights against indictments. 


Present hot spot in Thurman Ar- 
nold’s eins is the Pacific Coast, 
where groups in the food, lumber, beer, 
electrical contracting, home appliance, 
and other fields have been indicted. 
Since last spring, when the grand juries 
began ae out the true bills, there 
has been much speculation on whether 
powerful outfits like the California Can- 
ners’ League, Dried Fruit Institute, and 
Evaporated Milk Producers would bow 
meekly or put up a scrap. 

Last week the answer was becoming 
clearer. The Canners’ League (BW—Jul. 
26'41,p37), Evaporated Milk Producers, 
Dried Fruit Institute, San Francisco 
Electrical Contractors’ Association (and 
unions), the Food & Grocery Bureau 
of Southern California (retail grocers), 
the Los Angeles Wholesale ‘Tobacco 
Dealers’ Association, the Washington 
Brewers Institute, and the Western 
Washington Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation are going through all the mo- 
tions of contesting the indictments—by 
filing demurrers to the indictments, chal- 
lenging their legality, or by filing mo- 
tions demanding a bill of particulars 
from the government. 

While the lawyers’ tactics are of 

course subject to change without notice, 
it appears that the federal government's 
attorneys, headed in the West by Tom 
C. Clark, are in for considerable 
opposition. 
@ Golden State Laws—The cases are 
being watched carefully because some 
of them, particularly those involving 
retail grocers and electrical appliance 
dealers and wholesalers, drag in Cali- 
fornia’s Unfair Practices Act and Fair 
l'rade Act. It has been Thurman Ar- 
nold’s contention that several of these 
groups have engaged in price-fixing un- 
der the cloak of enforcing the two 
Golden State laws. 

In a few of the actions, defendants 
already have pleaded nolo contendere 
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These Printers 
know Paper Values 


These printers use tons of paper 
daily, know paper values, and “get their 
money's worth.” They use NEENAH's pa- 
pers for their own use and recommend 
them to their customers. 

For outstanding paper values, take a 
tip from hundreds of printers: specify a 
NEENAH paper on your next order. Why 
use anything else when there is no pre- 


mium for the best? 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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and accepted fines. Others have +4} Fr 


consent decrees or are engaged i; 
9 tiations with the government f 
sen then let decrees. Newspaper reports of th 


| ress of the various cases natura glas 


' been sporadic and somewhat con} ra 
: Here is the box score to date exp 


Lumber Products Association. S Fra futu 
; cisco, the “mill work case.” Cuarg 
| conspiring with the carpenters’ wu 
exclude Pacific Northwest lumber f; 
San Francisco areca. Trial set for Ni 

San Francisco Electrical Contract 
sociation. Charged with being a m 
in restraint of trade. On trial caleni.; + been 
be argued following the mill work past 


but 
wa\y> 
pac k 


Models for ‘ . . ] 
large or small groups; 3 or Canners League, San Francisco. Chi; glass 
1200 people; easy to use. | with price fixing. Court on Sept. 3 I for | 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE BUILDING B-2 ; a 3 
ILLUSTRAVOX DIV. MAGNAVOX CO., INC., FORT WAYNE, IND. ruled defendant's motion to quash ict thei 
| ment. Demurrer to indictment filc t man 
| 10. peri 
Evaporated Milk Producers (Pet, ( Oth 
| tion, Golden State, Libby, Armour, Bor 

| den’s, Nestle’s, ctc.). Charged with 

| fixing. Defendants contesting legalit 
| indictment on technical grounds. ( 


WHAT YOU DON’T has ordered trial to begin Dec. 3 befor hav 
: | special jury to decide factual issues glas 
KNOW WON'T 


on, fendants’ contentions and government 
Al ; Bee nials. Demurrers against the indict) 

HURT YOU i Semeieee ee pe oe also have been filed as well as mot 
asking for a bill of particulars. 

Dried Fruit Institute. Same status ner 
that of Evaporated Milk Producers. Cor 

Montcrey Sardine Industries, Inc. 0; es 
Oct. 6 pleaded nolo contendere to charg: (Ka 
of price fixing and were fined $6,00/ 

California Rice Industry, San Francisco 
On Oct. 4 pleaded nolo contendere and 
was fined $30,000 (largest fine ever col o¢ 
lected by the Antitrust Division in the Ca 
San Francisco area). Interesting  sidclight ber 
to this case is that one of the association's 
attorneys, Harry Creech, indicted as a co Ro 
conspirator, refused to plead nolo con 
tendere and the court has given him unti ba 
Oct. 18 to plead. 

Food & Grocery Bureau of Southern ly 
California (retail grocers). Charged with 
price fixing. Has filed demurrer to the 
indictment and entercd a motion for a 
bill of particulars. Motion will be argued 
Oct. 20. 


Wholesale ‘Vobacco Dealers’ Association, | 
coed 201 ypbly INDUSTRIAL DUST LOSSES! Los Angeles. Same status as case of Food re 


& Grocery Bureau. 

Produce Exchange of Los Angeles. 
Losses you can’t see and seldom hear tages found in no other dust collec- Charged with price fixing. Indictments re- 
about are no less real... and dust tors, can help your plant cut its turned Aug. 5. No action since then 
often works in secret behind the losses from dust. Consult the Buell 
scenes to cause losses through con- Dust Technician in your territory 
tamination and spoilage, through for an impartial analysis of your 
reduction in workmen’s efficiency, dust problems. He will be glad to 
maintenance shutdowns, and other tell you why Buell (van Tongeren) 
subtle sabotage. Collectors enjoy such a high repu- 
tation throughout industry, and how 
they can do for you what they have 
done for so many other plants. 


Los Angeles dealers and wholesalers of 
electrical and gas appliances. Charged with 
restraint of trade. Understanding is that ag 
a deal is in progress between defendants 
; and government attorneys whereby defend- 

ants will take a consent decree. oI 

Seattle Fish Exchange, Inc. Charged 
lectors are widely used throughout | with restraint of trade. Defendants pleaded 
industry for their outstanding col- nolo contendere Sept. 19. Fines were to 
lection efficiency and their low cost May we send you a copy of our be set Oct. 15. 
of installation and operation. Buell “Bulletin B-10, Dust in Industry’? Western Washington Wholesale Gro- 
equipment, with exclusive advan- Simply request it on your letterhead. cers Association, Scattle. Charged with 
| price fixing. Motion filed by defendants 
for bill of particulars. 

Washington Brewers Institute, Seattle. 

Charged with restraint of trade. Defend- t 


Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Col- 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


iM 
: - s ‘ | ant has filed a demurrer to the indictment e 
60 Wall Tower, New York and a motion for a bill of particulars. | 
Nation-wide service through offices of esther Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. . Utah Tomato Canners, Salt Lake Cit 


DUST COLLECTORS | Indicted Sept. 30 on charges of price fixing 
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From Cans to Jars 


Many companies shift to 
glass containers, or at least 
experiment with them, fearing 
fyture shortage of tin. 


lhere’s still enough tin to go around, 
but big users aren’t too sure there al- 
wavs will be. Hence, manufacturers who 
pack their wares in tin containers have 
been falling all over themselves in the 


past few months, getting them into | 
glass. Companies that have used glass 


for vears on certain lines or on part of 
their pack are expanding its use. Some 
manufacturers are going into glass cx 
perimentally, with a part of their pack. 
Others have switched all the way. 
Here’s a partial list of companies 
which have shifted to glass containers 
(on all or part of their pack) or which 
have substantially expanded their use of 
glass recently: 
e@ Fruits and Vegetables—California Pack- 
ing Corp. (Del Monte), U.S. Products, 
N. Schuckl & Co., Minnesota Valley Can 
Co. (Niblets, Green Giant), Comstock Can- 
neries, Curtice Bros. Co., Snider Packing 
Corp. 
@Syrups—Corm Products Refining Co. 
(Karo), General Foods Corp. (Log Cabin), 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. (Vermont Maid, 


Brer Rabbit), Union Starch & Refining Co. | 


(Pennant). 

@ Coffee—Gencral Foods (Maxwell House), 
California Packing Corp. (Del Monte), Al- 
bert Ehlers, Inc., Dannemilla Coffee Co., 
J. A. Folger & Co., Seeman Bros. (White 
Rose). 

@ Smoking Tobacco—R. J. Reynolds ‘lo 
bacco Co. (Prince Albert), Liggett & Myers 
(Velvet). 


@ Dog Foods—Chappel Bros, Inc. (Ken-L- | 


Ration), Doyle Packing Co. (Stronghcart), 
Hunter Packing Co. 
@ Baby Foods—Beech-Nut 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc. 
Vhis list helps explain why glass con- 
tainer production is now breaking all 
records. For the fourth successive 
month, the glass container industry 
turned out a total of over 6,000,000 
gross of bottles and jars this August. 
Shipments in the first eight months of 
the year totaled 45,570,109 gross, as 
against 35,313,428 gross in 1940. And 
last year was a record-breaker with a 
total 12-month output of 52,293,648 
£TOss. 


Packing Co., 


With all the business they can han- | 
dle comfortably (during the first eight | 
months of "41, the: industry was pro- | 
ducing at an average rate of 84.67% of | 
capacity), the glass container people | 


aren't going out of their way to lure 
manufacturers away from tin. No com- 
pany is angling for business that’s going 
to be with it only “for the duration.” 

© Refuse Orders—One container manu- 
facturer turned down the order of a 
major oil company which wanted to put 
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@ Try jotting down weight figures twenty ... fifty ...or a hundred times. 
See how easy it is for 283 to become 238 or what-not when you least 
expect it! While you read, remember and record vital weight figures... 
human errors creep in that defy discovery. 

What can be done about these losses? Remove the human factor—with 
TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH. Bring accurate weight-facts, indicated by the 
Toledo Dial, directly to your basic accounting records. Toledo Print. 
weigh Scales are unbeatable for guarding your profit with right records! 


NO OTHER WEIGHING MACHINE LIKE THIS! 


Big Figures for quick, accurate 
reading. Prints on any size tickets, 
or strips, with duplicate copies. 

Direct Printing for quick, accu- 
rate recording. The printwheel is 
directly a part of the scale elimi- 
nating unnecessary bars, cams, etc. 


With the Printweigh you get full 
benefit of the weighing accuracy of 
the Toledo Scale. 

Split Second Operation. The 
simplicity and directness of the Print- 
weigh give you practically instant 
action (only 3/5 second to print). 


L] Write Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, for Printweigh literature. 


TOLEDO 


SCALES 


Xrcet PRINTING OF 
TOLEDO Z-curave WEIGHTS 


IN BIG FIGURES: 


PRINTWEIGH 
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WILL You try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business .. . how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 


Nema 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


~ 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 


The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no bead- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce an oe and <nvite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 
Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
Adding Machines . 
. . » Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies... 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 


orld’s Business. 


Typewriters 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


if 
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its motor oil in glass, rather than 
the heavy volume of production 
on a temporary basis. Officers of ( 
Illinois say that the company 
accepting orders only for prod 
which glass container costs can n 
competition of other forms of 
aging, thus ensuring a sound b 
business after the war. 

Along this line, Owens-Illino 
Duraglas (used for coffees, fruit 


vegetables) is 50% lighter than t 


product, which the company says 
shipping costs for glass into lin 
those for tin. 

@ Long-Term Trend—Glass men 
having their product promoted as 
stitute for tin. They argue that 
packaging of foods, particularly, 
growing trend long before a tin sh 
loomed, and that present condit 
have merely accelerated it. For exa 
Beechnut has been putting its coff 
in glass for six or seven years. 

The present stampede has bec: 
sponsible for two important de 
ments, however: (1) mass productioi 
containers for the big-volume 
packing field, (2) the beginning 
standardization on jar sizes. A # 
(with the same capacity as the #2! 
was developed for Del Monte and 
now being adopted by the industry ¢ 
erally. Industry standards have been 
veloped for peanut butter jars (an 
standby), and the 2-Ib. preserve jai 
worked out for the Army, is now being 
adopted for use in civilian lines. 


Co-op’s Grades 


National Cooperatives, 
Inc. which uses government 
| grades wherever possible, will 
| now set its own to fill gaps. 


Long-time practitioner of grade label 
ing is National Cooperatives, Inc., the 
buving federation which _ purchases 
goods to be sold under the Co-Op brand 
by affliated cooperative wholesal 
Co-Op canned goods have never been 
packed under continuous government 
inspection, because the brand owners 
have feared to limit their choice of sup 
pliers to the few canners who thus 
qualify (BW-May17’41,p.621). 

e Using All Standards—But Co-Op 
brand has held to government standard 
grading on every item handled for which 
such an official standard exists. Its 
grade-label items: applesauce, apricots, 
asparagus, lima beans, pork and beans, 
string beans, wax beans, blackberries, 
carrots, cherries, corn, figs, fruit cock 
tail, grapefruit, loganberries, peach« 

pears, peas, plums, raspberries, sauct 
kraut, and tomatoes. 

Government Grades A, B, and C ar 


prominently shown on these Co-Op 
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red label on a Grade B item. Most not- 
able is tomatoes, for which government 


can labels. Co-Op policy is to put red 
labels on Grade A goods, blue on B, | - " 
ereen on C. A few exceptions have a | both dangerous fires! 


standards are so high that a Grade A is 
4 luxury food for the Park Avenue trade, 
rather than victuals for the low-income 
families that are the backbone of co-ops. 
e Rolling Their Own—The five coopera- 
tive wholesales which handle substantial 
volumes of groceries are at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, New York, North Kansas 
City, and Superior, Wis. ‘These outfits 
last month decided to work with Na- | 
tional Cooperatives in pioneering a new 
frontier in grade labeling. Dauntlessly 
striding in where federal agencies fear to 
tread, the co-ops intend to set up their 
own grade standards for all grocery pro- 
ducts in their line for which no govern- | 
ment standards exist. Listed for early | 
attention: canned pineapple, dry macar- 
oni products, preserves, soaps, spices, 
strained vegetables. 

The group boasts test laboratories at 
New York and Superior. Grocery De- 
partment Manager Howard S. Baker 
of National Cooperatives, and the gro- 
cery buyers of the five wholesale units, 
expect lots of research will be needed to 
get the facts. 
e Numbers, Not Letters—To avoid con- | 
flict with federal A-B-C grades, Co-Op 
brand’s new grades will be designated | 
numerically rather than by _ letter. 
l'hroughout the line, the plan is to have 
only two grades per commodity: superior 
and standard. Usually these will be 
marked 1 and 2 respectively and carry 
red label and blue label, but where the 
co-op trade requires less exacting quality, 
one or both of the items may step down 
one grade and color. An expected ad- 
\antage in this policy is that it will 
forestall any co-op wholesale or retail 
unit from putting its own red label on 
merchandise below Grade 1, just be- 


cause this happens to be the best quality | 


its members will buy. 

Soaps, which the co-ops obtain from 
major manufacturers, afford an example 
of the quality they seek. Their current 
formula for red-label granulated soap is: 
soap 85%; tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
(water breaker) 12%; alkaline builder, 
silica base, 3%. The Co-Op second- 
level granulated soap formula coincides 
precisely with the analysis of one of 
the biggest-selling nationally-advertised 
brands: soap 73%; tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate 9%; alkaline builder 18%. 
The co-ops claim that alkaline builder, 
the cheapest ingredient, is less useful 
beyond 3%, serves rather to add weight 
than cleansing power. 

The co-ops are shooting for the same 
mark on macaroni products: Co-Op 
Grade 1 to be 100% semolina, hard 
durum wheat, rich ivory color; Grade 2, 
to be made from the cheaper standard 
macaroni flour with lower durum con- 
tent and the typical gray-white color. 
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UPPOSE a paint dip-tank bursts 

into flame? What if an electric 
motor catches fire? Can your extin- 
guishers handle those blazes? 

These two types — electrical and 
flammable liquid fires — are hazards 
which threaten 19 out of 20 industrial 
plants. They are the blazes which LUX 
extinguishers are engineered to fight. 
Without the ability to smother these fires 
you simply haven't got fire protection. 

LUX equipment hits these blazes in 
a hard-hitting blizzard of carbon di- 
oxide snow-and-gas, lightning-fast ex- 
tinguishing agent. Use LUX portables 
for ordinary hazards. Install built-in 
LUX systems for the intense, concen- 
trated hazards, like storage spaces, 
tanks or kettles for flammable liquids 
and solvents. 

LUX protection means added pro- 
tection. It means plus values in your 
plant’s day-and-night safety. 


HERE ARE THE 


PLUS VALUI 
IN FIRE-FIGHTING 


LUX carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguish- 
ing agents. 


LUX extinguishers are effective 
on both electricai and flammable 
liquid fires. 


LUX gas is clean, non-damaging, 
non-contaminating, non-toxic. 


45,000% expansion drives LUX 
gas throughout fire area, despite 
obstructions. 


Annual recharging is not neces- 
sary with LUX. Simply weigh 
periodically. 


6 LUX service depots are main- 
tained in principal cities. 


UU AW DN = 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 
1024 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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TRAINING WITH MOVIES 


The labor demands of national de- 
fense have put a premium on quick 
training of personnel—and more and 
more, industry is finding that talking 
motion pictures help speed up well- 
rounded training programs. United 
States Steel Corp., for example, last 
week released a seven-reel (feature- 
jength) movie, “The Making and 
Shaping of Steel,” taken at its own 
plants (above). Moreover, Big Steel 
reports that every month more than 
3,000 men in classrooms, factories, and 
arsenals study the details of steelmak- 
ing through other films that it loans 
out. Sound pictures are also being 
used in training programs by such 
firms as Ford Motor Co., General Mo- 
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tors, Chrysler, International Nickel, 
Western Electric, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Johns-Manville, and 
Sun Oil. But pictures aren't being 
used to train only defense workers. 
They cover a wide range of subjects— 
even clerking in 5¢-and-10¢ stores. 
The scene below, for instance, taken 
from a labor training film issued by 
the trade publication, Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser, shows how not to put a 
customer's purchases in a paper sack. 
Industrial film producing companies 
are featuring an even wider assortment 
of films designed to cover whole 
classes of workers in a broad segment 
of industry rather than individual 
plants. One firm, Film Productions 
Co., of Minneapolis, has just com- 
pleted a series of eight such pictures. 


LABOR 
Wire Tieup? 


Communications strike is 


threatened in tangle involving 
A.T.&T., the largest independent 
union, and OPM’s labor policy 


The threat of a strike which would 
“precipitate a ticup of the entire c 
munications system of the United 
States” was in the government's ) 
this week. It developed out of one of 
the most confused labor situations « 
thrust on federal conciliators. 

Enmeshed in the tangle are: Amx 

can T'elephone and Telegraph and 
operating units—the country’s largest 
employer; afhliates of the National led 
eration of ‘Telephone Workers—the 
country’s largest independent union; 
A.F.L..’s International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and A.F.L.’s powe 
ful Building Trades Department; the 
Labor Division of OPM; the Army; the 
Navy; the Defense Plant Corporation; 
the Federal Housing Agency; the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; and the Federal 
Conciliation Service. As if these were 
not enough, the situation also involves 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
and the principle of subcontracting na 
tional defense production. Before it 
is straightened out, it is almost certain 
to be taken up by Senator ‘Truman's 
committee investigating defense con 
tracts, and perhaps it will become the 
subject for a declaration of policy from 
the White House. 
e Causes of the Difficulty—The trouble 
may be traced to two sources: (1) a 
difference between A.T.&T. and repre 
sentatives of its employees over wages; 
and (2) a fight between two labor or 
ganizations for the right to represent 
telephone workers. 

More than a year ago, after the Long 
Lines Telephone Workers, an afhliate 
of the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, got a clean bill of health from 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
being independent of company dom 
ination, Long Lines and A.T.&T. signed 
a contract. That contract was a tenta 
tive agreement, for a dispute between 
the company and the union over wage 
rates remained unscttled. Federal con 
ciliators were on hand at that time to 
keep the differences between union and 
company from exploding into a strike. 
[t was their conclusion that objective 
facts were needed for a permanent set- 
tlement and so they proposed an un- 
precedented device: that the U.S. Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics undertake a na- 
tional study of job comparisons and 
wage rates relating A.T.&T.’s wage 
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FROM ROAD T0 RAIL 


Why General Motors became the biggest 
builder of locomotives in the world 


OW much does this streamliner of 
the rails owe to the modern motor 
vehicle? 


Each of them provides, of course, 
faster and more economical trans- 
portation—which is in itself a logical 
reason why General Motors should 
build them both. 


But railroad management 
quickly saw still other reasons 


of greater import. 


They considered the sound- 
ness of General Motors re- 
search — responsible for the 
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development of this modern locomo- 
tive—a soundness proved by its im- 
pressive achievements in every other 
field of transportation on land and sea 
and in the air. 


They considered, too, our practical 
experience in manufacturing motors, 
generators, frames, bodies and hun- 
dreds of other parts—all of which are 
now made and assembled into com- 


4 natural step! 


plete locomotives in our La Grange 


plant, the only self-contained loco- 
motive factory of its kind. 


And railroad management has lost no 
time in putting the advantages of this 
new equipment to work. 


The fact is that today General Motors 
locomotives for switching and passen- 
ger service are taking to the rails at a 
faster rate than any other kind 
—and the newest of them all, 
the GM freight locomotive, is 
already proving a record-break- 
er, on the railroads’ biggest job. 


ELectTro-MorTiveE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors 


La Grange, Illinois 


We agree-— 


“| like the way SOUNDSCRIBER 
talks dictation fo me—softly but 


clearly—without earphones, 


without strain!“’ 


“| like to be free to move 
about while dictating, with both 
hands free —that's why | like 
SOUNDSCRIBER! “ 


New KIND of dictating aid 
saves time, work, money — 
and everyone likes to use it! 


Modern radio principles give SOUNDSCRIBER 
a flexibility and range unheard of before. 
Sensitive microphone sits on desk while 
executive dictates with complete freedom to 
move, stand or walk, It records conferences, 
records radio, does dozens of new jobs. 7” 
wafer disc records 15 minutes on each side, 
can be filed or mailed like a letter—it’s 
practically unbreakable. Lower in cost than 
mechanical dictating machines—both to buy 
and to use —SOUNDSCRIBER is within reach 
of all. Why not see what it can do for you? 
Mail coupon. 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


The new KIND of 
dictating recorder 


=. = = a a 

THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., 
Dept. B-10, 4 
82 Audubon St., New Haven, Conn. ' 

C Send free booklet describing SOUNDSCRIBER. 
() Demonstrate SOUNDSCRIBER at my office on i 


te time) 
I eedinsienl this involves no cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 


cake en Te 


City State. 
iy ty tT th 


' 
‘ 
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@ And 


| authorize that study; 
| ourselves to do anything on the basis 


| ballot. Last 
Service created a three-man board to 


| scales with those paid by other em- 
ployers in somew hat similar enterprises. 
Observers considered acceptance of this 
proposal by the union averted serious 
trouble (BW—Oct.20'40,p54). 

Then the Impasse—Late last 
summer that study was completed. 
Union officials laid a copy of it on the 
table before A.T.&T. “Here,” they 
said, “here’s evidence to show we have 
good grounds in asking for a wage in- 
crease above the $1,300,000 a year 
which you offer.” The union men re- 
port that A.T.&T’.’s retort floored them. 
The company said in effect, ““We didn’t 
we didn’t bind 


of it; we think it is irrelevant to these 


| negotiations; and we think your wage 


increase demand is not justified.” 
After that, there was a lot of talking 


| but it was apparent that the negotia- 


tions weren’t progressing toward an 
agreement. The union membership 
voted -to reject the company’s $1,300,- 
000 offer and prepared to take a strike 
week, the Conciliation 


conciliate the dispute, and the union 
girded for a showdown fight, which if it 
comes might well paralyze long distance 


| telephone service. 
| @ On Another Front—Meanwhile Long 


Lines and the United Telephone Or- 
ganizations, another affiliate of the Na- 
tional Federation whose members are 
employed by A.T.&T., found them- 
selves engaged on another front. With 
150,000 dues paying members, the fed- 
eration has always seemed a rich plum 
to A.F.L.’s Electrical Workers Union. 
A.F.L. has been cracking away at the 
federation for years, with not much to 
show for its pains. 

The object has been to discredit the 
federation and take over its members. 
Lately A.F.L. has been concentrating on 
Long Lines and U.T.O. Unable to gain 
much by a frontal attack, the A.F.L. 


| hoped to get a nod of approval from 


the National Defense Mediation Board 


| in its campaign against the independ- 


ents. It looked for it to come in 
the Consolidated Edison case where 
1.B.E.W. was contesting with an inde- 
pendent union for jurisdiction over 
public utility workers. NDMB, how- 
ever, ruled in favor of the independent 
union’s claims (BW—Oct.4'41,p57). 

@ New Line of Attack—Set back, but 
not stymied, A.F.L. tried a new tactic, 
this time aimed directly at the capture 
of telephone workers. ‘Two of its high 
officials went to OPM’s Labor Division. 
They are reported to have issued an 
ultimatum: give the work of installing 
telephones to building contractors han- 
dling government construction jobs or 
else we'll strike all of them. This work 
is now done by A.T.&T. subsidiaries 
which employ members of the inde- 
pendent union; private contractors 
building for the Army, the Navy, the 


Defense Plant Corp., and the F< 
Housing Agency have closed-shop 
ments with the A.F.L. 

According to the independent 
ization, the “pistol at the head” ¢ 
were successful, for OPM is rep: 
to have issued the order that AJ |. 
demanded. Its excuse: Such an order 
means subcontracting and we want to 
encourage subcontracting. OPM sav; its 
order is only advisory and does not yet 
represent settled policy. The independ. 
ents, however, charge that they are 
“being given the works,” that the whole 
business is an “arrangement to freeze 
us out” and that the subcontracting ex- 
planation is “just a dodge to put a re- 
spectable face on what amounts to 
appeasing one labor group at the ex- 
pense of another.” 

Hence the strike talk. The _ inde- 
pendents are convinced that their con- 
tinued existence is at stake and that jobs 
for their members depend on maintain- 
ing the union’s jurisdiction. Henry 
Mayer, counsel for the independents, 
compares their situation to the Currier 
Lumber Co. case (page 16) in that the 
government is apparently being coerced 
into taking a stand because of the threat 
of labor trouble. 
e@In Earnest—The independent tele- 
phone unions feel that they are sim- 
ply being squeezed between the upper 
and nether millstones of company re- 
sistance and government officiousness 
while the A.F.L. “kicks us in the tail.” 
Preparations for a national strike are in 
earnest. ‘To avoid it, without touching 
off a construction strike, is going to 
require ingenuity of the highest order. 


RAIL WAGE PLAN 


Railroad management gave the gov- 
ernment an opportunity this week to 
state its policy on the problem of run- 
away wages by submitting to the special 
fact-finding board that is considering rail 
labor's demands for wage increases a 
plan that would tie wages to the cost of 
living and gross rail revenues. 

The management proposal, which 
calls for pay adjustments by averaging 
changes in the cost of living at full value 
with half the value of changes in carr 
ers’ gross revenues from a June, 1937, 
base, is offered as an alternative to union 
demands for a flat wage boost of about 
30%. The latter plan would cost the 
roads about $770,000,000 (BW-—Jul. 
26’41,p43). Under the flexible plan, the 
immediate increase would amount to 
$95,000,000 and about $15,834,000 
would be added to payrolls each time 
the composite index rose a point. 

Few observers looked for the fact 
finding board to adopt the management 
plan in toto; bat there were many who 
thought that some variant of it as well as 
a smaller flat increase than the unions 
are asking might be the board’s ultimate 
recommendation. 
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siness 


OSS IS A FOE that attacks business assets 
ith embezzlement, burglary, forgery, liability 
.. In this grim, costly struggle, all the 
methods unfold subtly and the weapons are 


ecret. But on every front, the insurance 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
OME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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policies and bonds of American Surety and 
New York Casualty Companies successfully de- 
fend against attacks which may result in finan- 
cial disaster. In this way insured clients lose 


their loss to strong underwriting companies. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY: 
Both Companies write FIDELITY *» SURETY + CASUALTY 
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Then you telephoned... 


A strange street. blinding headlights, an unavoidable accident, some 
one injured. . . . The emergency ride to the hospital, policeman’s 
whistle screeching. . . . Then you telephoned the Standard agent — 
one of thousands throughout America. 


Relief! For suddenly you realize the full value of your Standard 
automobile insurance policy. Perhaps the accident isn’t so serious 
after all. But Standard acts to protect your interests, and, if lawful 
claims result, pays damages to the limits of your policy. 


Standard Service, Standard Selective Ratings and the Safe Driver 
Reward all combine to provide utmost security, wherever you go, 


at low cost. 


Your Standard agent or broker can help you develop a sound defense 
against loss due to automobile accidents; burglary; embezzlement; 
injuries to you, your employees or the public; and similar hazards. 
You are safer every way in his hands. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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Seas Still Roug 


While one sailors’ 
is settled, another threaten 
make trouble for shipping 
the East Coast. 


J na 
mog @ 

the airiim 
«n't the 


e Board Not Wanted—Accor 4 
union spokesmen, the labor g 

“far from pleased” by NDMB 
posals but agreed to them “rath, 
pave the way for a new federal | 
handle disputes.” <A setup si : 


the Railway Mediation Board | 


gested by NDMB if the unions ¢ bones 


The two A.F.L. sailors’ unio, 
cepted this week Nationa! Defeny 
diation Board recommenditions § 
settlement of their dispute with 
and West Coast shipowners (B\\ 
11°41,p65). This ended one thre 
has overhung the defense progray 
Sept. 13 when the Seafarers py 
tional Union and the Sailors Up; 
the Pacific began a strike which tig 
26 ships. In lining up with Np 
suggestions, the unions agree to 
war bonus of $80 instead of the 
they were demanding and continy 
$5,000 of war risk insurance ins 
the $10,000 they were after. §) 
ers had endorsed the NDMB p; 


: NEEDS » 
down its recommendations beip daild vit 
But, instead of clearing the n Waite 


for ships, the 
labor air, the disposition of the (gj vas rot 


dispute merely took that altercatiogi ‘seem 
of the trouble zone and made warpng ple 
for another shipping strike threat pos 
new dispute involves East Coast Pa Toke PT‘ 
owners and C.I.0.’s National Mar 

Union—the rival sailors’ organizat We 
@ Move to Even Up—N.\ Cc 
tracts with 28 steamship compan 

pired on Sept. 30 and, since that: pre 


negotiations for new agreement 

made little progress. ‘The union s 
manding a $25-a-month wage inc 
“adjustment of working condition 
conform to the rising costs of |i 
and unusual working regulations wane indi 
did not exist when the last agrccifiie to ff 
was negotiated two years ago We 
union is also demanding that the 9 


EN V 


and working standards of all Amer _— 
seamen be made uniform—an atte Philac 

| wipe out the differential created esting 
higher West Coast wage levels Ww ad 
The N.M.U.-shipowner negoti  org 
marked time while NDMB fon US 


its proposals for the A.F.L. 
Now that those recommendation gy are 
being put into practice on ships ul 
A.F.L. contracts, N.M.U. is launiifhile th 
its campaign to get as much if not 


. ~s ’ aTS, al 
for its members. The campaign lees 
last week with a lengthy wire {@' 
President and a publicity barrage “ggps's 


ing the shipowners of creating 4 ° t 100 
tion inimical to the interests of cet 
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ug Picket net around hotels 
ors’ dill pittsburgh routs travelers, 
reatengiies important conventions, and 
ippingllmyen causes radio troubles. 


mog made Pittsburgh a blind spot 
? ihe airline’s maps en Oct. 1, but that 
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“HB HERE’S YOUR CHANCE FOR 
erm HIGH-PAID WORK 

"a th Helping Uncle Sam build 
tyr ships for defense 

a iia eits pitinatn 


pany 
NEEDS MORE THAN 2000 SKILLED MEN NOW to 
, help daild vita! equipment for United States Navy ships. 
he mar Whether or not you've had experience working on equipment | 
for ships, the Company will train you for your job AND PAY | 
the {BM You as YOU LEARN. 


ercation Watinghouse is now building turbines, gears, and vital appa- 
: ntus for more than 180 fighting ships and cargo vessels; is 
ade a telarging plant capacity to produce equipment for 100 addi 
thr + penal cargo ships a year. 
— WPPLY NOW, at the Westinghouse Employment Office, Lester, 
Coast Pu Take PTC Chester car, No. 37. 
al Mar 


rT Westinghouse © 


mM panie 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


sac SOUTH PRILADELPMIA WORKS, LESTER, PA. 
nditiod EN WANTED—2,000 
$ OF IN 


tions wine indication of how hard it is get- 
agrcciifine to find skilled labor is furnished 
net i? Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
} Ameqqageturing Co. advertisment which ran 
atten Philadelphia newspapers last week. 
creatca™ estinghouse ran a two-column dis- 


vels. | iv advertisement asking for 2,000 
pn “kers to help build vital equipment 
1. oof’ U.S. Navy ships. Even unskilled 
dation men are welcome now. Westinghouse 


‘hips “fiers to train them and pay wages 
| launch ile they learn. At work on turbines, 


if not : : 
ion OE and equipment for 180 fighting 
ore tog Cargo ships, Westinghouse is en- 
rage ™mesing its plant capacity to provide 
ng ‘100 more annually. 

ot dete 
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If it's done with heat 


/// 


... do it with 
modern high-speed GAS equipment 


Throughout American Industry — 
whether for defense, or normal market 
needs—speed is the watch-word. 
Where heat is needed for processing, 
Gas and modern high speed Gas 
equipment are helping scores of plants 
to take expanded production sched- 
ules in their stride. They can do the 
same for you. 

With the demand for speed comes 
the insistence of management that 
costs be held down also, and that 
product quality be maintained. These 


requirements, too, are readily met by 


Gas and modern Gas equipment. For 
by its nature, Gas is a precision fuel 
capable of close control; it is clean, 
quick heating, and flexible; and it is 
high in utilization value, low in cost. 
Investigate the possibilities of mod- 
ern Gas equipment for your plant. 
Your Gas company will gladly place 
at your disposal specific information 
to help you step up production— 
without costly plant expansion. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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More resource. ul was + 
of St. Francis, lay relig; 
which long ago scheduk 
quennial congress for ( 
Pittsburgh. The memb 
buftaloed, ordered ney 
airanged to accommo 
visiting laymen and r 
in private ‘Catholic “hm 
parish houses and conver 
@ Radio Difficulty — Radio x 
WWSW, in the Keyst Hot 
forced to reschedule 75% of its « 
programs to remote control 
points because of difficulty in she 
ing entertainers through the picke 
A ban on truck deliverics side 
the usual shipments of com 
transcriptions as well as a speci 
fier to monitor the first F\{ } 
of the Pittsburgh symphony 
WCALE, in the W iliiam Penn, 0 
picket line passes for its staff m 
and _ technicians, members of 
A.F.L. unions. 

Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 


in other cities warned prospective F 
i 
BACK TO SCHOOL burgh visitors of the hotel strike. 
The International Ladies Garment Employees demanded a wage ing: 


7 e 7 ° 2 w/ c ‘K 4 he 1 
Workers Union (A.F.L.) launched its of 20% and struck when their olf 


tract expired. Admitting wages 
educational program this week for the low, the hotels countered with os 


25th year, featuring a new course on of 11%. City and state officials s 
production methods. It’s the first such _ to bridge this gap. 
course ever offered to trade unionists. 


A field staff gathers material on work JOBLESS, DESPITE PLANNI 


habits, including time-motion studies Despite the effort of Buffalo indy 
(left), for presentation to classes of and the Office of Production Man 
union members (above). Under the ment to ease the changeover from ; 
contract signed with dress manufac- 14" to defense manufacturing (B 
turers in New York (BW—Dec.21°40, Aug.16'41,p18), approximately 65 


the workers affected were still av 
p26), 1.L.G.W.U. undertakes joint re- employment on Oct. 7. that 


sponsibility for increasing output. marked the lapse of two full 1 
Also, it has become the first labor or- following announcement of a p 
ganization to join the Societv for the Pe with the situation created bi 


, lavoff of some 3,200 General M 
Advancement of Management. 
employees i In consequc .ce of the ch 


over at the Buffalo Chevrolet plant 


travelers away from the city. Even rail- Alliance pickets on the sidewalk, they Industrialists promised hiring pr 
road passengers were shunning Pitts- encountered a second obstacle in the ence to the displaced workers, an 
burgh because of the strike of service lobby. as they were guests or could = was then predicted that all the laid 
personne] at all the major hotels. Fewer prove legitimate business they were men would have jobs within 
than one-tenth of the 3,500 guests regis- | turned away. months. At least 1,550 of the men hi 
tered when the strike began were willing @ Banquets Canceled—The hotels them- been placed. Another 1,000 have 
to wait it out. The brave souls who re- selves canceled all dinner and banquet _ tegistered for reemployment under 
mained, mostly permanent guests, were engagements All dining rooms, restau- plan, which was set up for local adm 
treated to the sight of assistant man- rants, bars, taprooms, and barber shops tration by the state employment sen 
agers, sporting the traditional lapel were closed. With an editorial snarl It is assumed that some workers 
flower, jockeying elevators to uncertain against use of such “barbaric methods” left the city, that some have obt 
stops and smoothing out the wrinkles in to settle a labor dispute, the Medical jobs independently, and_ that 
slept-in-beds. Society of the State of Pennsylvania simply don’t want work right nov 

Ash receptacles in the darkened lob- called off a four-day convention which Joseph Sayen, United Auto ne 
bies begged for attention. Soiled towels would have drawn 2,200 delegates and (C.1.0.) representative, charges tha 
and linens were piled high in store- guests. The Pennsylvania Beauty Shop 650 are still out of work becaus 
rooms. Hotel office staffs pitched in to Owners’ Association postponed its meet- operation of some industries has ° 
maintain a modicum of comfort and ing a month. Like dozens of luncheon _ laggard. He admits, however, thats 
convenience for the guests who stayed, and service clubs, the C.1.0. Steel City 25 of the unemployed have tu! 
but no attempt was made to break the Industrial Union Council canceled its down proffered jobs. These men 
strike and no new registrations were October meeting rather than cross the cording to Sayen, took training fo 
taken. After visitors ran the gantlet of | A.F.L. picket line outside the William ing the layoff and are holding out 
A.F.L. Hotel & Restaurant Employes’ Penn. skilled labor rates. 
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His illness costs your business a week’s 
pay roll each year... costs America 
the time to build 52 battleships 


LLNESS costs the work of a million men every day, it is 

estimated from a U. S. Public Health Service report. 
Numerous other studies show that over half of this loss is 
due to colds and their complications. 

In firms which established health programs, absences 
were reduced an average of 29.7%, according to the 
N. A. M. Industrial Health Practices survey. In an effec- 
tive health program, individual towels, hot water and 
soap help prevent the spread of common contagions. 

Over 50% more workers now enjoy the health protec- 
tion of “Soft-Tuff”” ScotTissue Towels, based on increased 
shipments in 1941. When wet, these improved towels have 
10 times more rub strength than previous ScotTissue 
Towels. Yet they are soft as ever. Since one towel does a 
complete drying job, costs are reduced. 

* a * 
Call on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service for expert help 
in improving washroom hygiene, comfort’ and economy. 


Copyright, 1941, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Trade Marks “‘ScotTissue,’’ *‘Soft-Tuff"’ 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Trade Mark ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ Registration applied for 


INDIVIDUAL... 
SANITARY 


“WHAT'S YOURS - 
A TONKA BEAN 
SODA?” 


4. 10, THANKS, we'll take va- 

nilla!” Yet they would taste 
alike. For the tonka bean, useful 
flavoring fruit, is employed in the 
manufacture of artificial vanilla ex- 
tract and as a vanilla substitute in 
perfumes, sachets, soaps, food, and 
for flavoring tobacco. 


These black-skinned, aromatic 
almond-like seeds of a leguminous 
tree which grows wild and profusely 
in the jungled regions of the upper 
Orinoco and Apure rivers in Vene- 
zuela are gathered in their pods be- 
fore fully ripe, dried in the shade, 
“sweated,” or partly fermented, to 
fix the aroma, and shipped to the 
United States where the essence is 
extracted. 


Tonka beans, vanilla beans, hun- 
dreds of other products of field, fac- 
tory, mine, and the factories and 
properties themselves, are insured in 
foreign lands the world over by the 
AIU. Simplified US$ coverage in 
American companies and an expe- 
rienced international organization 
assure prompt, effective service. 


Companies not now using our facil- 
ities to protect their interests abroad 
are invited to confer with us through 
their own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


CORPORATION 
111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 


wORLo,, 
4, 
% 
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Small Tool Trove 


Smart handling of defense 


problems helps mill supplies 


' situation. Distributors turn sur- 
| pluses to good use. 


There’s a story going around about a 
production-shocked manufacturer who 
hot-footed to his mill supplies distribu- 


| tor for a new screwdriver. “Here’s your 


dollar,” he panted, “give it to me 


| quick.” “No, sir,” replied the distribu- 


tor, “not until you give me a priority 
rating with your dollar.” 

@ Stock Situation—‘hat would seem to 
be taking the “Defense Supplies Rating 
Plan” initiated by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management last May (BW— 
May24’41,p28) too seriously. Still, if 
the mill supplies man happened to be 
operating in a locality where defense 
demands had brought a big run on 
screwdrivers, and if he were having a 
tough time getting his shelves refilled, 


he would need a priority nun 
ast action. 

However, through the op 
the DSRP (some call it the “) 
priorities system’’) and the p 
efforts of manufacturers, stock 
a few of the many mill sup] 
including screwdrivers, are nov 
shape than they were last May 
conditions vary regionally, the « 
Mill Supplies report that on + 
age, stocks of machinists’ hand 
tric tools, abrasive wheels an 
vises, welding equipment and ies, 
and light bench-type machine tools a 
probably up. Nails, screws, bolts 
nuts—all hit hard by metals p: 
are available if you shop arow ' 
not necessarily in the usually wide range 
of styles and sizes. Hacksaw blac 
hoists, and milling cutters are likewis 


to be found in fair selection. Ball and 


roller bearings, twist drills, drill chuck 
lathe chucks, taps and dies, micrometer 
and all the high-precision items continue 
to be strictly catch-as-catch-can. Lil 
precision cutting tools, all manila ro 
wire rope, steel sheets and shapes ar 


65,000,000 GALLONS DAILY 


As the War Department's big du Pont- 
built powder plant at Charlestown, 
Ind., swings into production, water at 
the rate of 65,000,000 g.p.d. is as- 
sured from seven radial wells consti- 
tuting “perhaps the largest single 
ground-water project in the world.” 
Each 10,000,000-gal. well, or “collec- 
tor,” is a concrete caisson with a 13-ft. 
inside diameter, installed by the Ran- 
ney Water Collector Corp. of New 


York. Depths vary from 80 to 110 ft. 


=: 


Sand or 
Grave) 


depending upon the location of wate: 
bearing strata. Above the closed bot 
tom of a caisson are 18 porthole 
through which 8-in. screen pipes e\ 
tend radially into the water strata |! 

to 300 ft., depending on how far the 
can be jacked through sand and gravel 
Water flows from the radial pipes into 
the caisson and is pumped on its 
way by a 350-hp., 7,000-g.p.m. pump 
housed in a structure atop a caisson 
(left). Soon to be completed is a spec 
tacular 2-well, 28,000,000-g.p.d. job at 
the Henderson, Ky., powder plant. 
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under full mandatory priorities, and few 
stocks will be complete for some time 
to come. 

eHow Rating Plan Works—Roughly, 
the rating plan for defense supplies 
works like this: Each distributor asks his 
customers for certificates showing the 
ercentage of their purchases from him 
~or of their total sales—which went into 
defense work during the previous 
month. If he can get certificates cover- 
ing 55% of his business, he can apply 
the defense percentage reported to the 
entire 100%; if less than 85%, he must 
regard the entire unidentified portion 
as non-defense—which makes it worth 
while to dig deeply for his figures. 
When each distributor has certified his 
defense business to each of his manu- 
facturers, they, in turn, can compute 
their defense percentages and thus be- 
come eligible for the blanket A-10 pri- 
ority on materials to cover such per- 
centages under the rating plan's provi- 
sions to assure delivery to defense plants 
of “all supplies which are produced 
before it is known what they will be 
used for,” i.e., mill supplies which are 
manufactured for stock. 

While the priorities authorities have 
placed the initiative for collecting de- 
fense-use data on the manufacturer, the 
mill supplies distributors and their cus- 
tomers can see that they will be digging 
priority graves for themselves if they 
do not cooperate to the utmost in keep- 
ing mill supplies stocks at workable 
levels. So they have been holding vig- 
orous DSRP forums in strategic cities 
under the leadership of H. K. Clark, 
priorities consultant, and W. C. Stauble 
(Holo-Krome Screw Corp.), chairman of 
the supply industry’s defense committee. 
‘These started in Waterbury, Conn., last 
June and have since drawn big audi- 
ences in San Francisco, Denver, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, and Chicago, 
where last month’s turnout of 3,500 
distributors and manufacturers taxed the 
capacity of the great Civic Opera. 
¢ Surplus Recovery—Meanwhile, several 
mill supplies distributors have been sug- 
gesting that some of the industrial tools, 
supplies, and equipment now in urgent 
demand can be found gathering dust in 
the storerooms and stock bins of manu- 
facturing plants which had long ago 
written off this merchandise as useless 
to their particular job; and that the local 
distributor is the man best qualified to 
dig them out. 

Working on this idea in Connecticut, 
a state mill supplies committee com- 
posed of Howard Behn (Hunter & Ha- 
vens), Carl Lyon (C. S. Mersick) and 
Ralph Hill (Clapp & Treat) asked about 
2,000 manufacturers to list such surplus 
tools and materials with “the salesman 
of any Connecticut supply organiza- 
tion,” the distributors to act both as 
collectors of surplus stock lists and as 
agents (at reasonable compensation to 
cover salesmen’s commissions and other 
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“PITTSBURGH” sland fo Quality Clas 


==") GLASS 
at1BLOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and ty W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2023A Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your free, illustrated book that tells 
how to use PC Glass Blocks: 
{) for factories; for commercial and public build- 
ings; [) for homes. 
(Be sure to indicate type of building.) 
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Before any piece of production 
equipment is purchased — before a 
single wheel turns—there must be 
hours and hours of paper work by 
executives, engineers and depart- 
ment heads. 

So—thank the office force as well 
as your shop chief if you're meet- 
ing production schedules. With the 
ever-increasing complexities of de- 
fense work, management has one 
tough job. 

Yes—thank them. Recognize their 
accomplishments, raise their 
salaries, work ‘em overtime — but 
for America’s sake, don’t handcuff 
them! Give them the tools needed 
to avoid confusion—to keep ahead 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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of shop output. Give them extra of- 
fice equipment—telephones, adding 
machines, and Ediphones. These 
are tools of defense just as much as 
lathes, drill presses and forges. 

Thousands of executives are add- 
ing an hour (or more ) a day to their 
capacity —through the efficiency of 
Ediphone Voice Writing. Multiply 
that hour by the vast number of 
Ediphone users and their secre- 
taries, and you'll recognize one 
sizable contribution to defense in 
man-hours. 

Get the complete story on Edi- 
phone as a defense tool — phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept. B10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. Or—Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd.,610 Bay St., 


Toronto. 


.* 


iiss 


costs) in securing and deliy: 
listed materials where nee 
month Chairman Stauble of th. «, 
industry defense committee ett) 
behind a “National Surplus Stox , ( 
paign” in which individual di 
or local groups of distributors 
Vass customers, and compil 
stock lists along the lines of a ; 
by the O. Iber Co., of Chicag: 
@ Buried Treasure—Experience 
indicates that the best surplus | 
are not to be found in larg ; 
which often have salvage department 
alert to the quick disposal of 
items, but in medium and smal! sho; 
Among super-short tools and 
that have been turned up are hig 
steel tool bits, drills, and taps, belt 
hooks, grinding wheels, odd lengths 
brass and aluminum. Best fin 
ported by a distributor who open 
dust-covered packages labeled as *'| (i 
obsolete C-clamps” and found he had 
treasure of 2-in. micrometers. 


ANTI-SABOTAGE NETWORK 


A new double “plant network s 
tem,’ not unlike the big duplicate net 
works that have protected utility cus 
tomers against power failures for almost 
20 years, will virtually insure a contin 
ous current supply to the many ma 
chines in the Navy's new ordnance plant 
near Canton, Ohio. Power from the 
lines of Ohio Power Co. will be steppe 
down and distributed through 37 West 
inghouse air-cooled transformers, 3 
kva each, installed in as many depart 
ments. ‘l'wo separate networks of powe 
feeders will run to the transformers. |f 
one fails by reason of accident or sab. 
tage, the second will pick up the loa 
automatically. And if a transformer or 
a part of an entire circuit fails, aut 
matic protectors and current limiter 
will isolate the unit or the circuit fron 
the system, and the remaining 36 trans 
formers will share the total plant load 


TEMPLATES BY X-RAY 


, Although the speedy new X-ray sys- 
tem of duplicating templates and other 
master patterns in the Inglewood, Calit., 
plant of North American Aviation, Inc. 
is essentially photographic, it sidestep 
the use of a camera. A draftsman scribes 
the outlines of a template on a metal 
sheet which has been coated with fluor 
escent-phosphorescent lacquer. When 
X-rays cause the lacquer to glow, the 
scribed lines remain dark. Since the 
lacquer is both phosphorescent and 
fiuorescent, there is enough afterglow t: 
permit contact prints to be made on 
photographically-sensitized sheets _ ot 
wood, metal, Masonite, what-have-vou 
After photographic development, the 


printed sheets are trimmed to the exact 
outlines of the original templates anc 


sent to the shop for production use 
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Reconnaissance 
in Industry 


—will help you plan for 
Post-War Profits! 


@ When this emergency is over, the 
design and construction of peace-time 
products will have changed a lot. For 
while their production has been 
curbed, their development goes on at 
an accelerated pace. 


That's where the broad facilities of Van 
Dorn may be able to help you prepare 
for post-war profits. 


Experience of sixty-three years has | 
made Van Dorn a master of metal fab- | 
rication. Its heat treating, welding and | 
machining facilities are among the | 
finest in the country. Products of Van 
Dorn include the big mail boxes you 
see On street corners, welded machine | 
bases, armor plate, street sweepers, rail- | 
way equipment and special machinery | 
of various kinds. And Van Dorn is also 
the largest builder of jails in America. 


While, today, its tremendous facilities 
are largely devoted to defense activities, 
Van Dorn’s staff of 45 engineers will 
gladly study your product from its de- 
sign to its post-war manufacturing re- 
quirements, at no cost or obligation to 
you. Out of it may come worthwhile 
developments in eye appeal, improved 
quality and cost economies that will 
help your post-war profits. Call, write 
or wire Van Dorn now. 


VAN DORN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


2685 EAST 79th ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Jail Builders in America 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Plastic Fence Controller 


Strategic metals were saved for de- 
fense and costs substantially reduced 
when W. Haddon Judson Co., Phila- 
| delphia, adopted a 12-0z. plastic case 
(left) instead of the former 44-lb. cast 
metal one for the new Judson Electric 


™ . ae 
rer Tit ? 


lence Controller, a unit for regulating 
the current fed into an electrically 
charged fence. Sheets of transparent 
Rohm & Haas Plexiglas are heated and 
formed in molds. Lettering and decora- 
tion are decalcomanias applied inside. 


Barbed Plastic Trim 


The first product of the new plant of 
Extruded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., 
just opening this month, will be Interlox 
Plastic Trim for table edging, shelf trim, 
and wallboard joinings. Extruded out 
of Eastman Tenite II plastic in almost 


any length, the trim has an integral, 
barbed central flange which locks it in 
position without the use of screws, nails, 
or adhesives. Other extruded products 
will include various types of plastic ar- 
chitectural trim and transparent plastic 
tubing. 


Self-Sealing Hose 


In one test of the new Self-Sealing 
Hose developed by United States Rub- 
ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
for airplane fuel lines, a piece an inch 
in diameter and a yard long was pierced 
by thirteen 50-caliber machine gun bul- 
lets “with the Joss of only a slight 


| amount” of gasoline. Construction con- 


Genera! 

All-Bound 

Box, assembled without 
nails, comes in one piece 
—easily, quickly set up. 


@ Shipping containers, scientifically de- 
signed, in the General Box laboratory are 
helping scores of manufacturers save hours 
and dollars—eliminate damage—keep pace 
with stepped-up production. 

Defense needs make it advisable to use 
the box, crate or special container which 
will best meet today’s requirements. Let our 


| skilled technicians help you determine the 


type which you can use most advan- 


tageously today. 
13 PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


Ample production facilities and modern 
equipment produce containers for prac- 
tically every type of product. The strategic 
location of G-B plants assures prompt de- 
livery. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE MANUAL 


“RESEARCH 


AN SAVE 


Illustrated. Shows how products 
similar to yours are packed and 
shipped in General Boxes and 
Crates which effect important 
economies. Mail the coupon. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboy- 
gan, Winchend Conti tal Box Company, 
Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


| Send a free copy of the new manual “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 
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NO MATTER WHAT THE APPLICATION 


HEREVER wheels and shafts 
turn, Hyatt Roller Bearings are 


carrying the load ... cushioning shocks 


... minimizing friction...and keeping 


equipment young and on the go. And 


all through our all out production the 


traditional Hyatt precision prevails, 


for our craftsmen know no other way 


but the quality way of building these 


dependable bearings. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, 

General Motors Sales Corpo- 

ration, Harrison, New Jersey; 

Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and San Francisco. 


s © &§ &.& & 


BEAR 


YAT 


N G S$ 
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sists of two layers of braided 
a special rubber sealant betwex 
covering and lming of petroleu 
ant synthetic rubber. ‘The com; 
also developed “Formula C-102. 
corrosion-resistant sheet mater; 
from ‘‘fibrous and rubber-like 
ents” to replace aluminum in 
fuel tanks. It is lighter in weig] 
lets are said to pass through it 
without ripping or shattering. 


Bench-Type Presses 


Iwo newly redesigned “Juni 


| draulic Presses for precision ass¢ 


straightening, light broaching, et... 
offered by Colonial Broach Co 


| troit. One is of 4-ton capacity, the o 


l-ton; both are compact enong! 


mounting on a work bench. Exterior 
dimensions are the same: 17x244x37 
in.; ram stroke is 12 in. Motors, pumps, 
reservoirs, and piping are fully enclosed 
Here a worker assembles needle-bearing 
universal joint 4-ton job 


mounted on a special angle-steel base 


Caps on a 


Luminous Name Plates 


+ During the last war, practically all the 
luminous dials on airplane instrument 
were calibrated by hand with radiun 
salt-bearing paint, but now most of the: 
are being printed mechanically with 
fluorescent - phosphorescent pigments 
which glow under ultra-violet “black 
light” and continue to glow for a halt 
hour or so when something happens 
to the light source. Busy as Crowe 


| Name Plate & Mfg. Co., 3701 Ravens 
| wood Ave., Chicago, is on such instn 


ment dials, it is also producing “Cont 
Glo” Fluorescent-Phosphorescent Name 
Plates, dials, and panels in different 
glowing colors for radios, automobiles. 
laboratory instruments, industrial con 
trols, etc., under license from Conti-Glo 
Division, Continental Lithograph Corp.. 
Cleveland. 
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FINANCE 
That 30-Year Issue 


Morgenthau’s long-term | 
2 1-2% bonds, tailored to mar- | 
ket, fail to provide epic test | 
awaited by financial community. 


Ever since the United States ‘Treasury | 
began selling fully-taxable bonds, the 
financial community has been wishing 
that Secretary Morgenthau would mar- 
ket a long-term issue. ‘The idea was that 
demand for such an issue—and the price 
paid—would give a good idea of what 
the market for the best corporate bonds 
should do for a good while to come 
(BW—Feb.22'41,p60). 

For a long time the ‘Treasury went 
along, feeling its way to get the true 
response of the money market to Uncle 
Sam’s bonds now that they are bereft of 
any measure of tax exemption. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s advisers didn’t want 
to rock the boat by offering securities 
whose term was too long to interest the 
commercial banks with their well-known 
love for “short stuff.” Consequently, the | 
bond market was forced to wait for its 
epic test. 

e Maturing in 1971—That trial came 
last week when the ‘Treasury, undertak- 
ing its largest new-money offering since 
the days of the last war, announced that 
the issue would not mature until 1971. 
Investment response to an issue falling 
due at least 25 vears in the future was 
just what the financial community 
wanted to see, so this 30-year job for 
the Treasury appeared to be about ideal. | 

But the test didn’t amount to much | 
after all. ‘The fact was that the ‘Treasury 
had tailored this issue to fit the market. 
The big institutional investors—insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, educa- 
tional and charitable trust funds, etc.— 
were starved for slices of United States 
government bonds returning a yield of 
better than 14% or 2%. ‘They snapped 
up this $1,500,000,000 of 30-year 24% 
bonds. So great was the demand, in fact, 
that early trading indicated investors 
figured a price of $1,030 on the thou- 
sand dollar bond was about right rather 
than the flat $1,000 the government 
was asking. 
© Questions Answered—Absolutely top- 
grade corporate bonds of similar matur- 
ity had been selling to yield around 
23% prior to the government financ- 
ing. When Secretary Morgenthau of- 
fered his big issue on a 24% yield basis, 
he made a return of 23% on gilt-edged 
corporates appear liberal enough. More- 
over, when investment demand ran the 
‘Treasury issue up to a 3% premium 


over the offering price, the 23% yield | 
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A Memo ito 
Dictators — 


More and more, moderr 
dictation calls for the 
ease and efliciency that 
can only be assured by 
a truly modern dicta 
tion-reporting system 
That is why more and 
more modern dicta 
tors are turning to 
the ease, speed, accu 
racy and simplicity 
otfered by 


STENOTYPY- 
the Shorthand System that is Typed! 


When you think of typed dicta- 
tion, it puts an entirely new com- 
plexion on the handling of your 
correspondence. And on the report- 
ing of your conferences and meet- 
ings—the solving of all your dicta- 
tion emergencies! 

For immediately it brings into 
the picture machine ease, speed, 
accuracy, and simplicity. The 
Stenotype gives your secretary 
everything it takes to take every- 
thing you say .. . and right the 
first time. 

If you’ve seen previous messages 
in this series, you already know 
what makes such priceless perform- 
ance possible. Such as: notes in 
plain Engiish letters; never-chang- 
ing hundred per cent readability of 
those notes; noiseless touch opera- 


tion that conserves energy and 
promotes comfort; a speed reserve 
greater than the operator needs. 
And last, but not least: “‘inter- 
changeable notes”. . . an advan- 
tage whereby several typists can 
transcribe while one Stenotypist 
takes. 

Put these Stenotypy superiorities 
into one package, and you have the 
ideal, modern dictation medium for 
exacting executives! A time-saver, 
money-saver, and effort-saver. 
‘“‘Machine Age”’ shorthand effi- 
ciency. Investigate this method 
which is already serving thousands 
of top executives and organizations. 
If you would like to see a demon- 
stration or have more details, ask 
your progressive business college, 
or write us. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Secretaries, 


Stenographers, 
Typists 


y 


You can learn 
Stenotypy in 
your spare 
time, Inexpen- 


sively. Ask for 
free booklet, 
“Advantages 
to You in 
Stenotypy.” 


Dept.. 1038-ST 


EXECUTIVES 


The advan 

tages to you 

in Stenotypy 

are) graphi 
cally presented 
in a booklet 
written espe 
cially for execu 
tives, “Steno 
typy in Your 
Office.” A com 
plimentary copy 
will be sent you 
promptly on re 
quest 


The Time-Tested Shortwriting Machine—Approved by Thousands of Executives 
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NEW 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


|. TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 

By F. A. Russell and F. H. Beach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Besides covering the 
sales process—from preapproach to close 
—in detail, the authors analyze develop- 
ment of the art of 
personality of the salesman, analyze buy- 
ing motives, and cover other background 
and details to make a complete, syste- 
matic treatment for individual study or 
group instruction. New 
pages, $3.50 


2. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

By W. D. Scott, R. C. Clothier, S. B. 
Mathewson, and W. R. Spriegel. Filled 
with helps to apply every day in hiring, 
testing, training, supervising, directing, 
disciplining, transferring, promoting, de- 
moting, and discharging employees. Cov- 
ers use of newer psychological tests, and 
social and labor legislation, as well as 
best accepted methodology of routine per- 
sonne] management. New 3rd_ Edition, 
589 pages, $4.00 


3. BETTER FOREMANSHIP 

By Glenn Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen 
Co. Presents modern industrial manage- 
ment for foremen, in a direct, practical 
question-and-answer treatment. Gives 
help both with fundamental functions and 
practices of foremanship, also with many 
new problems arising in changes in work- 
ing conditions, labor relations, industrial 
methods, and defense production expan- 
sion. New 2nd Edition, 336 pages, $2.50 


4. FINANCING DEFENSE ORDERS 


By L. L. Bollinger, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. Deals 
realistically and tangibly with important 
causes of delay in defense production— 
difhculties encountered in meeting manu- 
facturers’ special working capital require- 
ments. Twenty-four specific cases are 
used as illustrations, conclusions — indi- 
cated by the findings are discussed, and 
suggestions are presented regarding meas- 
eliminate difhculties. 170 pages, 
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salesmanship, discuss | 


3rd Edition, 580 


on the best corporate bonds looked even 
better. 

Thus it might be reasoned that, in 
vestment appetite being what it is in 
this persistently overloaded money mat- 
ket, all the pricing problems of the bond 
boys had been answered. Yet it must 
be remembered that a great many ana- 
lysts have been warning for years that 
the trend in bond prices could not al 
ways continue upward or, conversely, 
the trend of yields remain always toward 
lower levels. Many of these forecasters 

| at once seized upon the success of the 
l'reasury financing to warn again that 
the top of the market must certainly 
be encountered sometime, and that per- 
haps that top might now be in sight. 

@ Reasons for Caution—One reason cited 
for sounding such a note of caution is 
that commercial loans of the banks have 
swelled so rapidly in the last 18 months 
that some tightening in short-term 
money rates would not be unexpected. 
Once short-term rates had stiffened, fol- 
lowers of the market would expect a 
gradual rise in yields on longer-term in- 
vestments. 

Then, too, the forthcoming volume 
of government financing has many ob- 
servers frightened. Experts in Washing- 
ton say that the United States has to 
spend at least 30 billions a year on de- 
fense and lease-lend even to match Nazi 
production of the machines of war. How 
large, then, is our deficit to become, and 
how much of it will have to be raised 
through the medium of long-term ‘T'reas- 
ury financing? Whatever the exact fig- 
ures, they argue, the amounts will be 
stupendous, and deficit financing may 
sop up the available funds soon enough 
so that more attractive terms may have 
to be offered to draw out investment 
money. 

@ Joy Riders—Another factor stressed— 
and its importance can be questioned at 
this stage of the game—is the volume of 
joy riders’ applications in the tremen- 
dous over-subscription of all the ‘T'reas- 
ury’s issues. ‘The joy riders are perfectly 
happy to get 10% of the amount they 
apply for, and they figure to sell out as 
soon as the new issue goes to a premium. 

The sum of these speculative sub- 

scriptions undoubtedly is fairly substan- 
tial. Yet the larger investors, who figure 
that to get any reasonably large allot- 
ment they must pad their subscriptions 
to several times actual wants, are the 
ones who run up the total applications 
to the astronomical heights. The real 
worry is not about the joy riders, or 
small fry, becoming frightened. It is that 
the big boys will cut their subscriptions 
all of a sudden, leaving those who have 
padded their applications in a position 
where they will have to accept a lot 
more bonds than they want. If that 
| should happen, bond market indiges- 
| tion of a serious character would result, 
| but that doesn’t appear to most people 
| to be an imminent contingency. 


> 


INSURANCE KEYNOTER 


Chosen to preside at the 35th annual 
convention of the Association of Lit. 
Insurance Presidents and to deliver 
the opening address at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 11 is O. | 
Amold, president of Northwestem 
National Life Insurance Co. of Min 
neapolis. A veteran of 45 years in life 
insurance, Mr. Arnold has been prom 
inent in actuarial, agency and sales re 
search problems of the business 


Bankers’ Dilemma 


Investment houses discover 
something worse than competi- 
tive bidding when L. G. & E. pro- 
poses to peddle its own stock. 


Louisville Gas & Electric’s novel plan 
to sell its common stock to the public 
through its own salesmen (a plan which 
would not have been so novel a dozen 
years ago) ran up against opposition 
from an interesting quarter at hearings 
before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission this week. More than a 
dozen investment bankers, all or most 
of whom usually would be vigoroush 
opposed to competitive bidding for 
corporate securities, argued that the is 
sue might better be thrown open to 
competitive bids than sold in the man 
ner proposed. 

Most of the bankers represented at 
the hearings were from Kentucky, and 
among these were numbered members 
of 14 houses in Louisville, the utility 
company’s headquarters. The main plea 
for competitive bidding rather than di- 
rect sale by Louisville Gas & Electric's 
own salesmen, however, came from a 
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large nationally-prominent investment 
banking house, Blyth & Co., whose 
principal offices are in San Francisco 
and New York. 
e “Out of Touch”—Robert B. MacDow- 
ll, a representative of Blyth, said that 
the company was in no position to han- 
die its own offering because it is out of 
touch with the markets since it closed 
its securities department a decade ago. 
The company’s plan is to sell 150,000 
shares of common stock at $23.50 a 
share. One of its employees who has 
had securities selling experience and four 
others from the appliance sales division 
have been designated to sell the stock. 
In addition, the company proposes to 
allow a concession of about 75¢ a share 
to all members in good standing of the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers who participate in the distribution. 
Counsel for the company predicted 
whole-hearted cooperation on the part 
of N.A.S.D. members. 
e SEC Attorney’s View—An optimistic 
prediction on the results of the com- 
pany s plan was hazarded by David 
Kadane, an attorney for the SEC's util- 
ity division. He recommended that the 
commission waive its competitive-bid- 
ding requirement, declaring that the 
proposed method of sale not only would 
ave the company underwriting fees but 
would accomplish the desirable result 
of gaining distribution of the shares 
within the company’s territory. 


Bank Chain Wins 


Stoddard-Bohn institution 
in Michigan gets clear path 
when state senate fails to over- 
ride a veto by the governor. 


Chain-banking has been given the go- 
ahead signal by the Michigan Senate. 
And the Michigan National Bank, the 
institute that provoked the most con- 
troversial issue on Michigan's 1940 
legislative calendar, is expected to rush 
its expansion plans to a culmination. 

Failure of the Michigan Senate last 
weck to override Gov. Van Wagoncr’s 
veto of the anti-branch bank bill meant 
that any bank in that state could take 
over other existing banks and opcrate 
them as branches—although it is still, 
of course, illegal for a bank to open 
branch offices more than 25 miles from 
the county of its home office. Principal 
proponents of the bill were about 90% 
of the members of the Michigan State 
Bankers Association, who fear loss of 
participation in some of the juicier loans 
if any one bank becomes huge cnough 
to be able to service, single-handed, 
the loan requirements of most corpora- 
tions in the state (BW—Jul.19°41,p54). 
Siding with these bankers were most 
Republican members of the Legislature. 
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The Comptroller of the Currency is ex 
pected to give permission for further 
chain-banking expansions. 
@ Headed by Stoddard—lhe Michigan 
National Bank is headed by Howard J. 
Stoddard, cousin of Federal Reserve 
System Chairman Marriner S. Eccles. 
Stoddard’s family controls branch and 
chain banks in Utah and adjoining 
states. Associated with Stoddard in the 
bank’s control is Charles B. Bohn, presi- 
dent of the Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Co. of Detroit. Last vear the Michigan 
National, with head offices in Lansing, 
absorbed as branches some existing 
banks in Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, 
Marshall, Saginaw, and Port Huron. It 
was chartered by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and became the state's fifth 
largest bank. 

Ihe mergers were then sanctioned by 
a ruling of the Attorney General that 
it was legal to merge existing banks and 
keep them as branches even though it 
was illegal for any bank to open 
branches. At the November clections, 
this state official was replaced by an 
Attorney General who disagreed with 
his predecessor's ruling and induced the 
state Supreme Court to review the legal 
ity of the Michigan National Bank’s 
existence. ‘The court unanimously up 
held the existence of the chain bank. 
@ Legislative Action—lhe Republican 
Legislature at once enacted the Brakc 
bill. which forbade acquisition by banks 


Like an ADDITION 
TO YOUR FACTORY 


Lewis Boxes increase production and tem- 
porary storage capacity by putting waste 
space to work. They are uniform in size — can 
be stacked ceiling high — safely moved in 
stacks — and can be marked for easy iden- 
tificati of tents or check up on quan- 
tity. Ruggedly built to withstand the heavy 
use tered in def 


industries. 
For YOUR FILES 


sag my informa- 
tive folder illustrating 

wis Containers 
and showing 14 pic- 
tures of installations 
in varied applications. 
Send for your free copy. 


Stacking Skid Box 
(Illustrated to right) 
Projecting runner pre. 
vents accidental dis- 
lodging of boxes when 
stacked. Can be easily 
picked up and stacked 
with power lift truck. 
Reinforced woven 
wood and wire con- 
struction for low cost 

— long life. 


GC. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W10, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


THESE MODERN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
CAN BE USED IN HOME AND OFFICE 


and sizes . 


ARLINGTON 

The smart modern design of the “Arlington” 
bookcase makes it suitable for home and office 
dist: i . . beautiful finish 


Smart design, new features and new finishes are combined in these 
streamlined Globe-Wernicke sectional wood bookcases. They are 
fine examples of wood craftsmanship and protect books from dust 
or damage. Unexcelled for home and office. 


Globe-Wernicke bookcases are made in a wide selection of styles 
. . sold by leading furniture and office equipment dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for a free copy of our 32-page booklet, 
“The World's Best Books’’ or write to us. 


WASHINGTON 

The “Washington” book provides dis- 
tinctive design and new features. Decidedly 
ttracti i wood or plate glass 


truly fine craftsmanship bt . receding type doors. 


doors. Genuine mahogany and walnut finishes. 


dhe Gicbe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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lhe Department of Justice last week 
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favor sales of new securities by competi federal 
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ecial [CC examiner to the commis- 
‘on, After this, the usual 20-day period 
will be allowed for submission of excep- 
ions to the report. 
»ICC’s Earlier Position—The principal 
gults found by the ICC with the earlier 
sian were (1) the large size, and (2) 
heavy financing “‘load.”” In the new plan, 
fewer compamies are involved and orig- 
nal capitalization will be represented 
principally by an exchange of securities 
) vest ownership of the constituent 
companies in Associated ‘l'ransport, Inc. 
H. D. Horton, president of Horton 
\fotor Lines, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.— 
ne of the units to be absorbed—who 
. slated to become chairman of the new 
company, reports that the consolidation 
will not cause any unemployment. He 
utlines the objectives: “To eliminate 
ielay in transferring shipments from one 
company to another; to give broader 
overage; to utilize the best practices of 
onstituent companies; and to permit 
procurement of additional capital from 
the investing public.” 


TAXING TAX -EXEMPTS 


(he old controversy over levying of 
federal income taxes on the income 
from future state and municipal bond | 
ssues is about to come up again. This | 
vas revealed by Charles L. Kades, assist- | 
nt general counsel of the ‘Treasury De- | 
partment, in a speech before the St. | 
Paul conference of the National ‘Tax 
\ssociation. 

\lthough the federal government 
dodged the issue when Congress _re- 
moved tax exemption as a feature of the 
lreasury’s own bond issue, it now pro- 
poses to offer some form of tax on the 


ncome from state and local bonds in 
the forthcoming tax bill. Mr. Kades pre- | 
dicted that Congress would adopt a law 
which would operate in “fairness and | 
ustice’” and would end “tax immunits 
for a favored few.” 


TIGHTER INSTALMENT TERMS _ 


Not that anybody had predicted that 
the original regulations tightening the 
terms of instalment credit would work 
perfectly—but they already are in line 
tor some fairly important overhauling. 
Part of it will have to do with defini- 
tions. Other changes will involve actual 
cash terms. 

lor example, there is a suspicion in 
Washington that down payments still 
we not stiff enough. Results, in fact, 
indicate little if any diminution of time 
purchases of several of the types of 
goods covered. Banks shortly may be 
fequired to get a written promise from 
| borrower that he isn’t going to use the 
proceeds of a loan to make a dowr pay- 
ment on an automobile or radio or re- 
imgerator so that he can get an instal- 
ment contract with another lender for 


the balance. 
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correct air for airplane 


HERE are few, if any. jobs more 

important in the country today than 
the manufacture of engines for the air- 
craft which guard America. One of the 
most important factors in this field is the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, manufacturers of the 
famed “Cyclone” engines. 

After assembly. the Wright engine is 
immediately placed in what are known 
There is a size and model Trane Climate 
Changer for your job. Flexible provision for 


cooling, heating or both, Ideal for industrial 
applications and process work. 


TRANE CLIMATE CHANGER 


PANY - LAC 


MPANY OF CAM 


- COOLING 


engine testing 


as “test cells” where the engine is oper- 
ated and tested to insure per fection in 
every detail. A standard fixed temper- 
ature greatly simplifies this procedure 
and facilitates uniform testing. ‘This is 
accomplished by the use of an arrange- 
ment consisting of two rows of Trane 
Steam Heating Coils and four rows of 
Trane Water Cooling Coils. In addition, 
over forty ‘Trane Climate Changers are 
used for heating, cooling and ventilating 
the operators’ rooms which are located 
between each pair of test cells. 

To the architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, builders and industrials of America 
who are combining their efforts to fur- 
ther the national defense program, ‘Trane 
has this message: We have the products, 
the knowledge, the production facilities 
and the nation-wide representation 
which you need to assist in the solution 
of your heating, cooling and air condi- 
tioning problems of es ery description, 


- AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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Turning the ‘“‘Seorchlight’’ on Opportunities 
“Clues”’ appears in It and 3rd isewes of the month only 
Copy for acheduled iasuca required & days im advance. 
Rates: 5&0 cents per word or $2.50 per line (or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charoe $5.00. 
Discount of 10 % om ordere for insertion in four consecu- 
tive issues, Publication bor number addresses count ae 2 
words: replies forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
dreas bor number replice c/o Business Week, 330 W 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 


* REGISTERED PATENT 
33, married Six years 
regulator and instrument fields. Available 
November (iraduate mech and electr. 
engineer Excellent references Would 
prefer corporation. Box 266 

* ENGINEERING MANAGER, 25 years 
experience directing many engineers and 
men on design, construction, and operation 
of big manufacturing plants, power plants, 
and mining properties. Box 265 

* PERSONAL DIRECTOR: Mfg. Experi- 
enced in all phases industrial and personnel 
relations: labor relations, union and non- 
union ; employment stabilization Good 
record. Available soon. Box 267 

* ADVERTISING MANAGER. Industrial. 
15 years experience supervising complete 
advertising production for manufacturers 
Age 39 tox 262 

* RESEARCH EXECU TIVE—Thoroughly 
qualified to assume responsibility for eco- 
nomic research internal analysis or govern- 
mental relations vears experience in 
corporation and trade association work 
Highly educated, good Washington con- 
tacts Box 262 

© EXECUTIVE 28 years as Factory 
Manager Foreman and Tool Engineer in 
munitions, radio and mental manufacturing 
Practical experience in production control, 
budget operation and straight line produc 
tior methods Box 264 


experience in 


employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORG. ANIZED SERVICE 
of years standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward BRidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICES 


Spuiet | 


consultants 


production increase 
known firm of 
record offers method for 
increasing production adaptable and effec- 
tive in most plants without adding equip- 
ment Details on request No obligation 
Methods Engineering Council, Wood and 
Franklin Streets, Station 21 Pittsburgh 
Penn 


* Nationally 
with successful 


technical research 
* EMERGENCY) service for in- 
dustrialists. Special weekly digests of U. S 
patent issues expedited from Washington 
executive, engineering and legal 
All communications strictly con- 
Box 268 


research 


fidential 
PROPERTY 


industrial 


* INDUSTRIAL PLANT FOR 
Tampa, Fla Complete foundry 
chine shop, land, buildings 
Now operated by lessee on monthly basis 
Write P. O. Box 871, Tampa, Fla 

* INDUSTRIAL SITE; 380 acres on P.R.R 
near Trenton, N. J.. abundant water, im- 
proved roads Bahrenburg Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


SALE 
and ma- 
and equipment 


* STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—The pub- 
lishers of Business Week recognize that, in 
advertising employment or other “oppor- 
tunities” in “clues, the use of a_ box 
number address in its care is dictated by 
circumstances which require that the ad- 
vertisers name be kept “strictly con- 
fidential’’. Replies to such advertisements 
are forwarded each day 
out additional charge. 
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ATTORNEY, 


THE MARKE 


The stock market was much more 
mindful of outside influences this weck 
than it was to the first few corporation 
earnings statements for the third quar- 
ter and the nine months. These income 
accounts, although still too few to jus- 
tify much gencralization about how in- 
dustry is doing, made pretty satisfac- 
tory reading for any stockholder who 
has been wondering whether his invest 
ments are gomg to continue to return 
the handsome yields that have been 
charactenstic of the last vear or so. 
e The A. T. & T. Reports—Among the 
few reports of very large corporations 
at hand thus far is that for American 
Telephone & Telegraph (and it covers 
the period ended Aug. 31 rather than 
that to Sept. 30). For the quarter that 
ended Aug. 31, Mother Bell reported a 
gain of nearly $36,000,000 in operat- 
ing revenues. Operating expenses were 
up only $21,000,000, so that there was 
an improvement of about $15,000,000 
in operating results. However, after 
payment of taxes, net income for the 
period was little ahead of the preceding 
vear, standing at $46,958,478 against 
$46.788.009. Even so, to the investor 
who is primarily interested in that 
good old $9 dividend on his stock, the 
results must have seemed fair enough. 

By and large, however, followers of 
the stock market are keeping the rubber 
bands on their pocketbooks. They have 
now watched the price averages of in- 
dustrial shares relinquish about two- 
thirds of the gains chalked up in the 
Mayv—September rally. It takes more 
than satisfactory carnings and _ attractive 
viclds to tempt them into the market 
in the face of such a trend. 
¢ Westinghouse Common—Heavy liqui 
dation in Westinghouse Electric com 
mon stock on Wednesday was one of 
this week's disappointing developments. 
That day the price dipped $5 to 
$76.125 a share—which compares with 
the vear's high of $105. Selling followed 
the announcement that the  subscrip- 
tion price on the 534.426 additional 


COMMON STOCKS 


—A WEEKLY RECORD 


TS 


shares to be offered to 
holders would be $70. Before 
pany decided on Sept. 23 to ra 
by offering rights to subscribe to on 
new share for each five shares helg 
Westinghouse common was al $86 
* Doubting Thomases—Back 
“New Era” days of the lat 

Wall Street always welcomed 
nouncement of rights to sub 

new stock. Everybody figured, 

fashion of the day, that the mo: 

tal a company had the more 

carn on both the old shares 

new. Nowadays, however, you've got t 
prove it to the Wall Street doubtin; 
Thomases. They go on the ass : 
that a new stock issue dilutes th 
ings for all the shares—until t! 
proved wrong. In other words 
pany has to invest the procec 
its new stock profitably enough 
crease the carnings per share he 
increased capitalization before Wa 
Street will revise upward its valuation 
That is prettv much the story of th 
cool reception accorded the W esting 
house rights, just as it has been of 
many other issues of rights in recent 
years 

e Adverse Factor—The fact that the 
price on new common stock issues has 
to be made so very attractive is one 
of the factors working against 
equity capital in the present 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Agi ) 
Stocks 
Industrial 97.1 ; 102.3 
Railroad 28.4 29. 29.3 
Utility 42.7 5 
Bonds 
Industrial 
Railroad 
Utility 
U. S. Govt. 


105.4 > 5 100." 
85.0 85.2 ' 86 
107.2 107. 105.9 
111.8 111.8 108.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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COMMODITIES 


ee 


Cottonseed Omen 
Move by Bankhead gives 


notice of finish fight against any | 
anti-inflationist effort to put strict | 


curbs on farm prices. 


The old tug of war over prices of farm 
commodities is On again in dead earnest. 
Concrete steps were taken by the farm 
ploc on ‘Tuesday of this week when Sen- 
stor Bankhead called a meeting of in- 
terested congressmen with the avowed 
tention of getting a government-guar- 
inteed minimum price of 14¢ a pound 
for cottonseed oil as well as other bene- 
fits for cottonseed and soybeans. 

Coming right after the close of a full- 
dress farm conference attended by léad- 


crs from 37 states on a call from Senator | 


Elmer Thomas, Mr. Bankhead’s pro- 
gram gave to the forces pushing for 
trict regulation of prices a definite 
warning of a finish fight. The 37-state 


meeting, in which Alabama’s Bankhead | 
ind Oklahoma’s Thomas were joined by | 


such senators as South Carolina’s Smith, 
Vermont’s Aiken, and lIowa’s Gillette, 


cendered lip-service to parity prices. ‘I'he | 


tarm leaders didn’t ask 110% of parity 
i) contemplated in the present price- 


fixing bill, or 120%. They'll be satisfied | 
vith parity—but a ops figured on some | 


ther basis than t 
computation. 


e present method of 


¢Hunting a Formula—A new parity | 


base has been in the wind for quite a 
while. One was worked out on a 1923- 


26 basis instead of the present 1910-14. | 


and turned out to be lower than the 
formula now in use. So the demand is 
for “something else,” but if time gets 
short, expediency may force the farm 
bloc to fall back on 110% or 120% of 
the present parity. The argument is 
that, despite the sharp rise in farm prices 
this year, the farmer still isn’t getting 
his due from the defense boom. Safe- 
guard against inflation, said the 37-state 
meeting, is that there can be no run- 
re advance because of prevailing sur- 
piuses. 

Senator Bankhead’s demand for loans 
to farmers at the rate of 14¢ a pound 
on cottonseed oil came after a fairly 
brisk decline in the price of this oil due 
to upward revision of the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the size of 
the 1941 cotton crop. Similarly, Bank- 
head’s sponsorship of a loan plan for 
‘oybeans followed a break in prices after 
the steep rise of recent weeks. 

* Negative Influences—Extreme efforts 
to aid the farmer will be weakened by 
the fact that cottonseed was selling in 
September at prices which returned the 
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—__ 
| CONSTITUTION OF 


XV AMENDMENT To 
TWE CONSTITUTION 


YOUR U.S.A. HAS ALWAYS DEPENDED 
ON NOT | BUT 5 


Mt AMERICA STRONG. That was the 
iY job of the men who planned this 
country. Keep America strong. That's 
your job. They did a grand job then... 
you’re doing a great job now... 


America’s worth protecting. It’s so 
rightly built. This nation stands solid on 
five cornerstones of freedom... not one 
cornerstone, but five. We demanded the 
right to be free, and dared to declare our 
everlasting Independence. We wanted a 
workable plan to secure the Blessings of 
Liberty, so we wrote ourselves a Con- 
stitution. We wanted to guard and shield 
these liberties, and added the Bill of 
Rights. We wanted freedom for all Amer- 
icans, so we issued a Proclamation of 
Emancipation from slavery. We knew 
that all free men must have the right to 
vote, so we guaranteed that right by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. The U.S. A. you 
love today depends on not one but five. 


In times like today, a company like 
Taylor is just like the rest of America. 
It so happens that here at Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies we have some special 
skills, some extra experience, some en- 
gineering knowledge, some materials that 
Uncle Sam thinks pretty useful. He’s 
using them. These new activities have 
changed the normal picture. We have 
had to postpone, for the time being, some 
of our ordinary activities. You under- 
stand. Everybody’s at work defending 
us all—we’re on “the big job” with you. 


Taylor Instruments have always been 
essential to American Industry. Perhaps 
they are more essential than ever today, 
because so many of the industries essen- 


tial to defense are relying on Taylor. 
Precision processes are speeded up— 
with Taylor Instruments. Absolute ac 
curacy is safeguarded —by Taylor Instru- 
ments. Taylor’s“‘automatic watchfulness”’ 
is releasing skilled workers for other work. 


How can Taylor be of most use to you 
now ? What we know about instruments 
is yours for the asking—no strings at- 
tached. Perhaps we can make suggestions 
that will increase the efficiency of your 
whole instrument set-up. We want to 
give you that service. Call on us plenty, 
and often. Our job is to help you do your 
job better. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. Also Toronto, Canada. 
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The New Taylor Fulscope 
Controller protecting 
America's production 

with not 1 but 5 
forms of control 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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farmer 160% of parity, that the Farm 
Bureau Federation—always close to the 
Department of Agriculture- pulled out 
of the 37-state meeting in a huff. 


MORE MANGANESE 


Mining interests in this country, 
worried over the outlook for the 
United States’ imports of manganese 
ore under present unsettled shipping 
conditions, continue to watch with 
great interest efforts to increase do- 
mestic production. While Arkansas, 
Georgia, Montana, Virginia, and West 
Virginia all are contributing to current 
output, most attention centers on 
Montana where Anaconda Copper is 
rapidiv stepping up operations at its 
new works rated at capacity of about 
100,000 tons a vear. (Any vear in the 
last decade in which domestic output 
exceeded 30,000 tons was rather ex- 
ceptional, and we haven't approached 
100,000 tons since the passing of high 
prices incident to the last war.) 

Production of manganese in_ this 
country was reported at 6,000 long 
tons by the Bureau of Mines for July. 
Current rate of increase is emphasized 
by the jump to 9,100 in August. Yet, 
hopeful as the increases may be, this 
country 1s bound to remain largely de- 
pendent on imports and stockpile for 
this important agent in steel-making, 
as current demands are put at about 
85,000 long tons monthly. 


LOANS AND PARITY 


About a quarter of a million bushels 
of 1941 wheat have so far been placed 
in storage as security for government 
loans averaging almost exactly $1] a bu. 
Vhus farmers are accepting loans which 
are, in many cases, below or barely 
equal to what they could get by selling 
grain in the open market 

Vhe explanation is not hard to find. 
The “parity” price for wheat, as com- 
puted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, now is around $1.21 a bu. The 
proposed ceiling of 110°% of paritv on 
farm prices would indicate a top on 
wheat of around $1.33. If prices go up 
on the things the farmer buvs, then the 
parity figure will be revised upward 
accordingly. And, even though the har- 
vest is now put at a bumper 960,000, 
000 bu., wheat growers still are hopeful 
of getting 110% of parity for their 
crop. ‘That's why thevre holding un- 
der loans from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Vhis wheat storage, meanwhile, pre- 
sents its problems. Commodity Credit 
is being forced to inspect farm-stored 
grain frequently because it isn’t keep- 
ing well in many areas. The Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Associa 
tion has just notified members that 
spoilage in some parts of the state has 
been as high as 20%. 
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Repercussions from Moscow 


Russia's reverses shape developments in Japan, Turkey 
and Western Hemisphere, spurring Washington and London to 
new efforts. U. S. pact with Argentine marks economic victory. 


Spectacular Nazi advances along the 
Sovict front this week caused reactions 
in many quarters. 

In Tokyo, Japanese officials an- 
nounced that three liners would be dis- 
patched to the United States between 
now and mid-November to pick up 
2,000 Japanese citizens who would like 
to return home because of the slump in 
business which has followed the foreign 
trade bans imposed by both countries. 
Actually, insiders look on the move as a 
warning that the Nipponese are prepar- 
ing for trouble this winter. 


Turkey Next? 


In Berlin, German economic leaders 
announced claborate plans for the 
speedy development of the occupied sec- 
tions of Russia (page 79), and, by with- 
drawing troops from the Ukraine and 
moving them into the Balkans, revived 
reports that plans are being completed 
for putting pressure on Turkey either to 
join Hitler's New Order voluntarily or 
to face a German invasion (BW—Sep.27 
"+1,p75). 

In London, Lord Beaverbrook set a 
new goal for British defense output 


when he declared that militar 
gence officers in Moscow had 

that the Germans were using 
tanks in their Eastern campaign. | +, 
of them in the drive on the Ri 

tal. The British have not disclosed they 
monthly tank output, but the Unit 
States is producing fewer than 40) tan} 
a month, and two-thirds of them 
13-ton “light” tanks which arc 

and highly maneuverable but not 
enough to cope with the mass 
medium and heavy Nazi tanks that ha 
been used in every campaign in t! 
war. (Hitler used 80-ton behemoths i 
the drive on Paris a year ago, but is x 
ported to have used mainly mediw 
tanks in the entire Russian campaign 


Panama Purge 


In Panama, the pro-Nazi President 
fled from office and a successor accept 
able to Washington took over, imme 
diately rescinded the Panamanian ord 
against arming of the country’s me 
chant vessels (most of which are Unite 
States-owned and are registered 
Panama only to avoid the Neutralit 
Act ban on travel in combat zones), an 


TOKYO OFFENSIVE 


While Japanese light tanks cross the 
Hsinkiang, in Japan’s third major 1941 
offensive against the Chinese, Tokyo 


is massing troops along the Russiai 
frontier, waiting for a decisive Soviet 


defeat in the West to give the signal 
for a Nipponese grab at long-coveteé 


Russian territory in the Far East 
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ledged cooperation with Washington 
in the defense of the hemisphere. Diplo- 
mats believe that Washington will soon 
take a hand in two other countries in 
the vitally-strategic Caribbean area if 
»ro-Nazi acts are not curbed. 

In Washington, defense authorities 
quietly summoned executives from half 
4 dozen key war industries and _ told 
them to sidetrack civilian orders, con- 
centrate on defense output. 


New Pacific Crisis 


The pessimistic turn on the Soviet 
front is responsible for these develop- 
ments. Japan, which has been smarting 
under the rebuff administered when 
Washington virtually banned all im- 
ports of Japanese goods, is impatiently 
awaiting the opportunity to recover the 
“face” that it lost in its August back- 
down. With Nazi troops nearing Mos- 
cow and the whole effective Soviet front 
on the west gravely threatened, ‘Tokyo 
is preparing (1) to settle an old score 
with the Soviet Union and grab the 
vulnerable Maritime territory around 
Vladivostok, or (2) to move south where 
there are richer spoils in case the United 
States becomes actively involved in the 
Atlantic and is unable to give as much 
as half its attention to any Pacific squab- 
ble (BW—Sep.6’41,p14). 

Loud demands by the British public 
that the government do something to 
relieve the pressure on Russia have 
brought to light several sober appraisals 
of Britain’s ability to attempt an inva- 
sion of the Continent now. In contrast 
with Germany’s 260 to 300 divisions 
(100 of which probably have not been 
used in the Russian campaign), Britain 
has not more than 60 divisions and 
these are scattered in various parts of 
the Empire. And whatever number of 
planes the Germans are using in the 
Russian campaign, experts estimate that 
they have at least 2,500 combat planes 
reserved for action in the West should 
Britain attack. These facts, along with 
Lord Beaverbrook’s estimate that the 
Germans are using 30,000 tanks in the 
Soviet campaign, explain why Britain 
will make no large-scale invasion effort 
this fall or winter. 


On Economic Front 


Not all of the news this week has been 
pessimistic. On the economic battle- 
front Washington won a major victory. 
The long-pending trade agreement with 
the Argentine has been signed, and a 
similar pact with Uruguay is due soon. 
_ Argentine-United States trade volume 
is not large, compared with our normal 
business with Canada, Japan, or with 
any one of a half dozen countries in 
Europe, but the new pact is signifi- 
cant because it overcomes the serious 
obstacle of competitive agricultural ex- 
ports, improves our economic and polit- 
ical relations with one of the key coun- 
tres of Latin America, and lays the 
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ARMS SPEED-UP 
When 
King 


above) 


Prime Minister Mackenzie 
(visiting a Quebec 
called on Canadians a 


arsenal, 
few 


weeks ago to speed up production, 
workers replied that they were now 
able to equip a full division—trom 
socks to tanks—in five weeks, prom 


ised to better that record by next vear 


groundwork for effective postwar eco- 
nomic collaboration. 


What Each Side Gets 


The new treaty makes tariff conces- 
sions to the United States on 127 items 
which ordinarily make up 40% of our 
exports to the Argentine. Included in 
the list are fresh fruits, tobacco, auto- 
mobiles and parts, agricultural and 
industrial machinery, and office appli- 
ances. 

The United States reciprocates with 
concessions on only 84 imports from 
the Argentine but they are items which 
ordinarily make up 75% of the north- 
bound trade. Included in the list are 
flaxseed, canned corned beef, casein, 
hides, and certain kinds of cheese. 

Argentine exports to the United 
States in 1940 totaled $83,300,000, but 
ran high as $139,000,000 in 1937 
(when the drought-stricken United 
States bought heavily of Argentine fod- 
der). They were at a low of $15,800,- 
000 in 1932. 

Argentine imports from the United 
States amounted to $106,000,000 last 
vear. Record year was 1929 when they 
ran up to $210,000,000. In depressed 
1932, they were only $31,000,000. 

Insiders now look for intensification 
of Washington’s program of economic 
warfare against the Axis. Until recently, 
Argentina has refused to cooperate 
wholeheartedly (BW —Oct.11'41,p78) 
and even Britain has been reluctant to 
sacrifice its special privileges in that im- 
portant market (page 15). But with the 
new pact, the air is cleared and Buenos 
Aires is expected to cooperate fully in 
the vast program for intensified eco- 
nomic warfare which is being planned 
now in Washington and in London. 


Ottawa Price Rift 


Canadians, split into two 
warring camps over extent of 
anti-inflation controls, keep 
weather eye on Washington. 


OTTAWA—The clash between two 
camps of Canadian war cconomists has 
come to a head. In one camp are the 
all-out anti-inflationists of Minister Is 
lev’s Finance Department, who are de 
manding over-all control measures that 
would give Ottawa command of the bulk 
of Canadian business and trade. ‘The 
other camp, which consists of officials 
iesponsible for administration of con 
trols, favors progressive measures to meet 
situations as they develop, and opposes 
all proposals for blanket restrictions 

Price-fixing is the pivotal question. 
IIsley’s men, determined to conserve 
rising national income for taxes and war 
loans, want prices frozen on everything 
after the Baruch pattern. Hector Mc 
Kinnon’s Wartime Prices and ‘rade 
Board, recently given power and 1 
sponsibility for the price control end of 
wartime economy, has been mapping a 
program of selective price- and _profit- 
fixing along lines similar to the Leon 
Henderson program. \icKinnon’s main 
objection to universal price-fixing is that 
it could not be carried out without close 
harnessing of export and import trade. 
e Watching Washington—Prime Muin- 
ister Mackenzie King must choose be 
tween the two groups soon, Some cabi 
net members think Ottawa should wait 
to see how far Washington is going with 
inflation curbs. IIslev’s advisers urge 
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A 800K EVERYONE 
SELLING ST, LOWIS 
SHOULD HAVE/ 


FREE...24 pages of 
essential market data 


Never before, in one pocket- 
size book, so much up-to-date, 
helpful market data on St. Louis. 


Gives you actual comparisons | 


between St. Louis and other 
principal markets with which 
you are familiar. 


Twenty-four pages, packed | 


with vital information on retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing 
businesses. A must for anyone 
selling St. Louis. 

Write on your business letter- 
head for your free copy today. 
Address: Hotel Lennox, 837 
Washington Blvd., St.Louis,Mo. 


P.S. You'll really enjoy a stop at Hotel Lennox. 

Nationally famous for friendly, efficient hospi- 

tality, good food and real comfort. And down- 

town St. Louis is right at your doorstep! 

Over 50% - rooms, $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double. 


<Mhennox «... 
| 
| 


and we believe the | 


—» 


“Business Week ap- 
peals to us as 

comprehensive and 
quick-reading survey 


of current conditions 


business can find in 


your periodical much | 
of interest and profit.” 


COMPTROLLER 


Airplane Engine Manufacturer 
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majority of people in 


that bold action here might give a lead 
to the United States. Need for coordina- 
tion is recognized and insiders under- 
stand that at least some aspects of the 
issue were before the U. S.-Canada Joint 
Economic Committee at its meeting in 
New York last week. Control of exports 
is known to have been considered by 
the committee, objectives being con- 
servation of scarce materials and equi- 
table treatment of industries using them 
on both sides of the border. 

The United States section of the 

committee in view of Washington’s 
lease-lend arrangements with Britain is 
also anxious to make certain that scarce 
materials obtained from below the bor- 
der are not processed by Canada for 
nonwar export in competition with 
United States products (page 15). 
e Export, Import Funnels—In the ab- 
sence of corresponding action by Wash 
ington, general price-freezing in Canada 
would necessitate close _ restrictions, 
amounting in some cases to embargoes, 
on exports in order to prevent commodi- 
ties required here for home consumption 
and supply to Britain from crossing the 
border for higher prices in a free mar- 
ket. It would mean that Ottawa would 
have virtually to take over the import 
trade, buying Canada’s requirements at 
free market prices and supplying them 
to Canadian manufacturers and the 
trade on terms permitting processing 
and resale in a frozen market. Officials 
estimate that the cost of subsidizing 
imports under this scheme would 
amount to at least $100,000,000, and 
are staggered by the amount of control 
machinery that would be needed, to 
say nothing of the blow to business that 
is implied. 

Additional ramifications of the over- 
all price-fixing plan are wage ceilings 
for all labor—already certain to come at 
Finance Minister Ilsley’s demand (BW 

Oct.4'41,p64)—and further bonuses to 

farmers, including dollar or near-dollar 
wheat. 
@ Making Adjustments— ‘he Cabinet is 
now making adjustments to reconcile 
labor leaders and unions to the wage- 
freezing move. Provision will be made 
to revise wage levels in ‘exceptional 
cases” where the 1926-40 base is claimed 
to be subnormal. This will permit the 
survival of collective bargaining on a 
limited scale, and a wage board or re- 
gional wage boards will be set up to 
make final decisions. It also opens the 
way for favorable consideration by Ot- 
tawa’s labor advisory bodies (largely 
\.F. of L. in personnel) of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress (C.1.0. affiliate) 
proposal for a labor-employer saw-off: 
labor to forego the strike privilege in 
war industry in return for employer 
acknowledgment of its right to conduct 
collective bargaining by representatives 
of its own choice, whether plant em- 
ployees or not. 

Agricultural Minister James Gardiner 


EXPIRES 
MARCH 3157 


Sigus showing that food and clothing 
stores are complying with regulations 
of Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board will soon be app« Ting 
in Dominion store windows. It's al] 
part of the widespread price-couttrol 
program undertaken by the Dominion 


(BW —Oct.4'41,p63). 


is the chief Cabinet opponent of blan 
ket price-freezing because it would cover 
farm products. But Gardiner wants 
dollar or near-dollar wheat for his con 
stituents (present guaranteed price 
70¢) along with other concessions and 
if he gets them he may yield to Ilsle 
lhe outlook early this week was that 
the Cabinet would balk at the blanket 
price freeze because of the implications 
for export and import trade, and would 
wait to see what Washington intended 
to do. The question is in the balance, 
however, with the decision uncertain 
If the blanket freeze is put off, the 
McKinnon board will go ahead with its 
program foe selective price and _ profit 
fixing on commodities with the most 
direct impact on the cost-of-living index 
@ Sales Curbs—Instalment trade curbs. 
just announced, are stiffer than Wash 
ington’s. Initial payment on automo 
biles is 50% of purchase price, and 
334% on between 100 and 150 other 
commodities. Maximum payment pe 
riod is twelve months except for auto 
mobiles costing more than $500, on 
which 18 months is allowed. ‘To enforce 
the restrictions, finance and loan com- 
panies have been brought under license 
and forbidden to loan for purposes 
which would evade instalment control 
Consumers cannot evade the curbs 
by borrowing from banks on the se 
curity of controlled commodities. ‘Terms 
of existing instalment agreements ot 
loans cannot be enlarged. Instalment 
trade increased 25% in Canada this 
year. 
e U. S.-Canada Tax Pact—Ottawa is en 
joying the unusual experience of being 
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in the driver's seat in negotiations with 
Washington for an agreement to limit 
taxation on the earnings of foreign in- 
vestments. When Canada upped the 
rate from 5% to 15% at the last ses- 
sion of parliament, Washington coun- 
tered by going from 10% to 164%. 
Phen, when Washington proposed to 
jack up its rate to 274%, Ottawa sug- 
gested a halt. Canadian officials are 
able to make the suggestion stick be 
cause of the existing agreement under 
which the nationals of cach country are 
allowed tax exemptions by their own 


country on the amount they pay in | 
Because | 
U.S. investments in Canada are about | 


taxes to the other country. 


four times as much as Canadian invest 
ments in the U.S., it was going to be 
costly for the Washington ‘Treasury if 
Canada put up its rate to the U.S. level. 
Under an agreement now pending, rates 
for both countries will be fixed at or 


about the Canadian level. The agree- | 


ment will void any danger of U.S. in 


vestments in Canadian mining and other | 
industries being driven out by further 


tax boosts. 


Like Washington, Ottawa is trying | 


to forget the term priority. It has started 
to call it “release.” The implication is 
that formal ratings are avoided, mate- 


rials being allocated in keeping with 
individual circumstances and the gen- | 


cral supply situation. Washington has 
insisted that Ottawa supply classifica- 
tions for all of Canada’s 1,800,000 tons 
of steel requirements for 1942. Officials 
here say it can’t be done, but are trying 
now to prepare estimates. 


Nazi Breadbasket 


German chiefs reveal plans 
for economic exploitation of vast 
region taken from Russia. Farm 
tractors follow the troops. 


BERLIN—With the German armies 
closing in on Moscow and with British 


aid almost inevitably arriving too late to | 


turn the tide of battle on any of the ma- 
jor Soviet fronts, Nazi leaders set out 
this week to explain to the German pub- 
lic the pattern for the economic re- 
habilitation of the Reich’s great new 
Lebensraum in the East. 

European Russia is to become the 
breadbasket for German-controlled Eu- 
rope. ‘The great valley of the Volga will 
produce wheat; the plains of the Ukraine 
fodder and livestock, sugar, and perhaps 


a little cotton. Further north Russia | 


will grow fruit and dairy products. 

¢ Industrial Plans—IThere will be no 
great industrial centers to rival Dussel- 
dorf and Hamburg. Heavy industry is 
to be preserved for the Reich. But in 
Russia’s coal basin along the Don River 
and among the iron mines north of the 
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How to hag 
a bomber 


Far above the Atlantic, 
a™“bomber” speeds toward 
the U.S. coast. On 
shore a sound locator 
picks up its motors— 
calculates its position 
for the anti-aircraft 
battery. The gun roars 
into action. Six miles 
up there is a flash. A 
clean hit on a target 
they can’t even seel 


Invasion? No... target 
practice with the 
Army‘s new 90-mm. 
anti-aircraft gun. And 
the “bomber”? Merely a 
giant wind-sock towed 
by a plane. But such a 
test is vitally 
important. For only 

by repeated mock raids 
like this can we 
perfect our defenses. 


Testing is vital in 
business too. But it's 
slow, costly. And today 
the call is for speed. 

So careful buyers rely 
on products that are 
pre-tested, proved in 
use... products such 
as Hammermill Bond. 


Today. more printers 
recommend Hammermill 
Bond for letterheads 

and business forms 

than any other 
watermarked paper. 
Because it’s pre-tested 

in the making ... proved 
by 29 years of use. 


FREE! “21 Ways to Keep a 
Clear Desk’’—tested ideas on 
how to organize your work, 
speed routine, get rid of 
bothersome details . . . time- 
saving helps for specific of- 
fice jobs. Mail coupon for 


Hammermill Paper Co-» 
o21 Ways” book 
D Test sheets © 


co 
iene (Please attach coupon to your 


Erie, Pa. Send 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES. I. For type- 
written work, use Ham- 
mermill Bond. Takes typ- 
ing cleanly, erases neatly, 
makes clear carbons, 2. 
On gelatin or spirit dupli- 
cators, use Hammermill 
Duplicator. Gives 300, 
and more, readable copies. 
3. On stencil duplicators, 
use Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond. Makes 3,000 and 
more, clear copies. Check 
coupon for samples of 
grades you use, 


aoe cones eve 


ouR PLEDGE 


f Hammermill Bon 


me the office helps ¢ 


DON’T LET MESSY erasures 
cheapen your letters. Have 
your printer show you the 
erasing test: Hammermill 
Bond vs. your present pa- 
per. Hammermill Bond 
erases cleanly. No retyp- 
ing for one mistake. Saves 
paper. Speeds work. Cuts 
overtime. Yet 25 letters 
or forms on Hammermil! 
Bond cost only 1¢ more 
than on cheap, unproved 


RMARK... 
R PAPER 


hecked: 
mmermill Duplicator 
mmermill Mimeo-Bond 
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Only a Welder 
can make a seal as 
tight as a NORDSTROM 


The Nordstrom Hypreseal Valve has 
an imperious seal. It is triply sealed, 
(1) by the lubricant seat, (2) by a plas- 
tic lubricant thread seal, and (3) by a 
metallic diaphragm within a bolted 
bottom flange. The plug is full floating. 
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Tempera- , Pressures 
tures to fi } to 15,000 
1000° F. = Ibs. Test 
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MERCHROME COATED FOR EXTREME 
CONDITIONS OF ABRASION, 
CORROSION AND HIGH TEMPERATURES 


Merchroming is a newly developed 
process whereby the plug and seating 
surfaces of the body are armored 
with a practically indestructible coat- 
ing. Ask for descriptive Bulletin. 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NORDSTROM 


Lubsicated. PLUG 


VALVES 
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Crimea, industrial centers making hard- 
ware, textiles, small electrical appliances, 
and light farm implements are likely to 
spring up to supply the big, underpriv- 
ileged Russian population and to pro- 
vide exports for the markets further to 
the East. But mainly the Russians are 
to return to the soil and whatever in- 
dustry develops in the area will be in 
the control of German technicians from 
overcrowded Germany. 

Nazi geopoliticians long ago decreed 
that Germany must absorb the Ukraine 
if it was to become the center of a great 
new Eurasian Empire. ‘This week Ger 
mans claim that goal is within their 
reach, 

@ Feed All of Furope?—The planners 
also claim that the occupation of 
Kuropean Russia makes Germany in 
vulnerable to the British blockade. ‘This 
claim is only partly true. While the vast 
area of the Soviet Union west of the 
Urals, if intensively and_ scientifically 
cultivated, should supply Germany with 
wheat, fodder, and—after a_ time—live- 
stock and dairy products, it can not pro- 
duce enough, even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, to feed all of Europe. 

Nor are there unportant deposits ot 
copper, chrome, tungsten, antimony, or 
tin in this part of the Soviet Union. It 
will be necessary to control ‘Turkey be 
fore Germany acquires new supplies of 
copper and chrome (BW —Oct.11°41, 
p79). And adequate supplies of oil will 
be gained only when the Caucasus is 
captured. ‘This week's speeches in Ber- 
lin make it plain that Nazi planners 


| have no doubt that they will bring these 


areas under their control before the 
winter 1s over. 
@ Kconomic Changeover—Reorientation 


of Russia's economy is alre: idy 
way in the German occupied secti Ar 
additional rail has already been |a\ 9; 
all of the main lines of Russia’ 
gage railroads and Germany’s nar 
gaged trains are already deliverin; p 
plies to the front. 

German tractors are being rushe to 
the region to take the place of 
carried away by the retreating Ru 
And Nazi agronomists, long fa)i\ia; 
with the agricultural methods and b 
lems of neighboring Rumanian anc 
garia are following the troops and 
ing plans to plant vast quantities of 
soybeans, fodder crops, and wheat. ‘he 
Ukraine is the richest stretch of { 
land yet to fall into Nazi hands and t 
are preparing to make the most of it 


MEXICAN COMPROMISE 


lhe United States and Mexico wil] 
soon reach a settlement on the main 
issues involved in the three-year-old oi] 
controversy. Mexico has offered to place 
$9,000,000 in escrow until a mixed 
board can determine the exact value to 
be paid for the expropriated propertics 
Ihe wells will not be returned to thei 
former owners but the oil companies 
will be invited to operate them on a 
fixed fee basis and to market all oil n 
consumed in Mexico. 

A similar arrangement covering the 
expropriated British properties is likely 
to follow soon. Though Britain and 
Mexico severed diplomatic relations 
when British oil companies were Guves 
out of the country, unusually lar 
numbers of British officials are in Mex 
ico now, theoretically acting as clerks 
in the consulates that remain open 


MATCH THAT 


British tanks are rolling down to the 
docks for delivery to the Middle East, 
where Britain is massing forces for an 


| expected German attack during the 


winter months. Tank output is also 
due for another boost as a result of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s report that the 
Nazis had 30,000 tanks when the\ 
started the Soviet campaign and ar 
still producing at a tremendous rat 
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pack to Normal 


(here used to be a grocer in Min- 
capolis who thought he had the Hal- 
swe'en situation all wrapped up. Figur- 
ng that the kids in the neighborhood 
vere going to soap up his windows—or 
navbe even worse—on Hallowe'en any- 
ay, he decided he could put the eve 
ing On a high moral plane by running 

open and-above-board window-soap 
ae contest, with prizes. He invited all 
w kids in the neighborhood to come 
«und, gave them some soap, and let 
hem go to work on his store windows. 
|hree grand prizes were given out to the 
most artistic pictures, the less-talented 

mtestants got consolation prizes like 
bce cream cones or something, and the 
shole business was Over at a nice sensi 
bic hour like 9 P.M. Because this plan 
Kor a safe and sane Hallowe’en sounded 
most too good to be truc, a reporter 
illed the grocer up the other day to 
find out whether he was going to try the 
sume system this Hallowe’en—only to 
iiscover that the gentleman had gone 
it of business. On the chance that his 
stICCESSOT might have some interesting 
theories of his own on how to handle 
children on Hallowe’en, the reporter 
asked him what activities he had under 
consideration for the evening this year. 
The grocer’s answer gave child psy 
chology a terrible setback. 

“What I do for Hallowe’en,” he said 
flatly, “is hire a cop period.” 


Odd Jobs 


very year since 1935 General Elec- 
tne’s “lightning laboratory” in Pitts- 
field, Mass., has sent an engineer down 
to New York City for the summer, to 
take pictures of lightning striking the 
impire State Building—“Probably the 
world’s finest fixed target for lightning,” 
according to G.E. (Because of its struc- 
tural steel frame, it carries lightning 
trokes harmlessly into the ground.) In 
the tower mast G. E. has a number of 
ocillographs to record the intensity of 
cach stroke of lightning; and eight 
blocks north, on the 39th floor of 500 
lifth Ave., are three intricate cameras, 
pointed constantly at the Empire State 
‘ower, to make pictures correlated with 
the scientific readings. 

The engineers who spend their sum- 
mers in New York waiting for lightning 
have to keep close track of the weather 
reports to find out when storms are 
expected, so they can be at their cameras 
when the lightning comes. They have to 
be pretty patient fellows, too, because 
theirs is often an unrewarding job. 

As a matter of fact, this year’s light- 
ning-photographer—a young fellow from 
Brooklyn named Ingolf B. Johnson—has 
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_ Fridén Auto- “G&S 
‘maticCalculators are \ 
Sold and Serviced by 
a Factory trained per- 
sonnel in over 250 Com- 
pany controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout 
the United States 
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CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC. 
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How to prepare and present data 
in effective business reports — 


No matter how simple or how elaborate it is, your business 
report will obtain unquestioned acceptance and favorable con 
sideration with the use of the detailed rules and methods in 
this new book. The book offers a single, elastic plan that 
can be adapted to any type of report in business 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


New Second Edition 


By A. G. Saunders, Professor of Business English, 
and C. R. Anderson, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50. 


This volume gives an organized plan, necessary for the beginner 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


and helpful to the experienced business man, for the investigation 
of a business problem and presentation of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
of presentation is discussed in detail. 

The newest theory in research methods, in sampling, in question- 
naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the ele- 
ments of a report from cover to index are thorough and easy to 
find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and mu- 
nicipal reports. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Saunders and Anderson Business Reports for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days 
I will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance.) 
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just closed the season with 


single picture. ‘That's a new 

Ihe Empire State tow: 
struck six times this seas: 
pared to 41 strokes record 
(the best year yet) and 20 
year. Iwo of this season 
were freaks—single strokes 
wasn't any general thund 
third came at noon when it 
photographed (it has to b« 
to get good pictures of light 
the other three strokes a! 
Friday, the ninth of May—t 
Johnson arrived in town fro: 
to start work. He was busy 
his cameras and instrument 
came—and went. 


Shine 


One of Business Week's midweser 
correspondents made a stop at the oy 
inelle Hotel in Omaha, Neb., recey: 
by way of covering the meeting of ; 
National Frozen Food Locker Aw 
(BW—Oct.4’41,p24). At the Fontin 
(“to typify our bright and shining ser 
ice”) they burnish all their silver 
cluding the dimes, quarters, and haf 
dollars in the cash registers; and whed 
the B. W. man set out for Mitchel 
S. D. and its annual Corn Festival (B\\ 

Oct.4'41,p22), after paying his | 
his pockets were loaded with bright! 
shining silver of every description 

He didn’t run into any trouble unt 
he hit a toll bridge across the Missour 
River at Yankton, S. D. This wa 
guarded by an elderly gentleman tew 
iniscent of the late Chic Sale. He eved 
the shiny money in the correspondent 
hand with a cold suspicious look. ‘I hes 
he transferred the look to the cores 
pondent’s face. Finally, he reached 
and gingerly picked a gleaming hal 
dollar from the correspondent’s ha 
He bit it first, then carried it int 
ofhce and examined it under g 
I:ventually he came out again 
bluntly asked the correspondent wher 


he'd got all that money anyway. he 


correspondent’s explanation, natural) 
did not satisfy the old gentleman at a 
He said he’d rather take a chance on 
of the correspondent’s dollar bills 

lhe correspondent fumbled in 


pocket and discovered that the smualles! 


bill he had was a twenty (this does net 
happen often—Ed.) The old gentle 
said of course he couldn't change that 
The situation looked like a_ stalemut 
Then the bridge-keeper said all mg! 
he'd take the half-dollar. “But on) 
he added, “‘because I know a fellow t 
collects counterfeit coins who 


probably pay a good half dollar for * 


anyway.” 

Ihe correspondent unloaded all the 
rest of his sparkling money as soon 4 
possible in some slot machines. whic’ 


took every bit of it without complaining 


—or refunding. 
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THE TRADING POST 


, 


Defense and Future Profits 


In its August 16th issue, Business 
Week offered its readers a Report to 
Fyecutives on “National Defense and 
the Future of Profits.” ‘he widespread 
esponse to the observations and con- 
clusions of that report suggests that re- 
sponsible business executives and their 
economic advisers are doing their own 
ihinking on the subject. 

Many of their comments have been 
of keen interest to the Business Week 
taff, so I plan to devote some of this 
pace to extracts that may be interest- 
ing to other readers. ‘They all are from 
men in responsible business or govern- 
mental positions whose views are bound 
‘o carry weight in current affairs. But 
unce it is the ideas that matter, I with- 
hold names and offer only their views, 
to be considered on their merits. 


* = > 


Executive, large food-products company: 

... It seems to me that the past opera 
tion of the modern industrial system has 
not been sufficiently successful for the hu 
man race, and we are in the midst of a 
vorld revolution, in which mankind is try- 
ing to find a better way. For the present 
it runs to more government regulation. We 
we having and will expect considerable 
floundering, because neither the politicians 
nor the business men know enough of the 
ut of dealing with each other. We shall 
probably suffer with this for a good many 
vears, but I am optimist enough to believe 
that out of it will come an improvement 
which will be a compromise between the 
profit motive and government regulation 
in which we shall have the better of each. 
Meanwhile, it looks as if for awhile we 
shall swing to the extreme of too much 
government and too little profit, as the 
ticle points out. 

* . a 
Regional Manager, OPM Defense Contract 
Service: 

I agree with you in regard to the pros- 
pects of major shifts in industrial markets 
and of important “geographical gyrations” 
of industrial centers. These may result in 
big steps toward self-sufficiency in the 
South and on the West Coast. However, I 
seem to be much more willing to accept 
the probability of air freight transport than 
vou are. Since that is my view, I see long 
continuing and approximately full use of 
the increased productive capacities for alum- 
mum, magnesium, plastics, and, of neces- 
sity, electric power. We have grown up and 
matured during the “refinement” stage of 
the Steel Age. We have also seen, in my 
option, the birth of a “lighter metals” age 
which is being speeded through its adoles- 
cent period by the defense program and will 
come into its own during the next twenty 
vears 

There is one question you ask that is 
teally a puzzle. What will happen to all 
the newly built, special, military single- 
purpose plants after the emergency? Some 
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of them will be converted to peace time 
use and older units abandoned. Some will 
be held in readiness for future operations as 
“stand by” plants. Possibly many of them 
will be needed as warehouses to store the 
hundreds of millions of tons of tanks, guns, 
ammunition, field equipment, jeeps, etc. 
that | am working 14-16 hours a day, seven 
days a week, to get produced in this district! 
When vou learn the answer, will you let me 
know? 

oo . 
Nationally-known business executive recently 
appointed to key position in defense pro 
duction setup: 

I have read rather carefully your study on 
“National Defense and the Future of Prof 
its.” I think it is the clearest exposition of 
the problem of changing events and the 
effect on industry profits and investors that 
I have seen. I have sent it along to all my 
top men to read. 


a ~ o 


Supervisor of Economic Research, 


electrical manufacturer: 


large 


Frankly, we found the conclusions 
of the report implicit in the presentation, 
rather than explicitly stated. You point out 
the inadequacy of individual business organ 
izations to check a depression, cite state 
ments of leading executives concerning the 
trend away from an unmodified profit mo 


tive and toward fuller government control, | 


and point out the increased ability of the 
government to handle economic controls. 
Combined with the rest of the presenta 
tion, these points lead to the implicit con 
clusion that the outlook for private profits 
after the armament program is blacker than 
you have explicitly stated, and that the 
farther ahead it is considered, the blacker 
it gets. Your statement that “the job of 
stimulating full production and full em 
ployment will devolve upon society as a 
whole” seems to boil down to government 
control of industry, possibly in conjunction 
with some form of industrial organization 
which we have not yet considered. 
a 2 * 


Federal government bureau head: 

... Your report should have the effect of 
serving fair warning on business executives as 
to what may happen. 


If they react in an | 


especially electrifying manner to energize | 


private investment after the war, and work 
towards broadening markets, your prophecy 
of increasing government planning and 
control will be (and properly) restricted in 


its fulfillment. If they passively bow to the | 


inevitable and fail to do what they indi- 
vidually and collectively can, your prophecy 
of the expansion of government into the 
economic field will materialize quicker and 
more completely. Private initiative will have 
the full opportunity to maintain its former 
sweeping power in the guidance of eco- 
nomic activity. But the government, or “so 
ciety” to use your term, must step in in 
the case of, and to the extent of, any de 
fault of opportunity by private enterprise. 
Business Week is doing private enterprise 
a service by putting the problem squarely 
up to business executives. The outcome is 
largely in their hands. WC. 


Iron Fireman Poweram Stoker combines ram type fire bed 
distribution with worm type conveyor. Fires low-grade coals 


which are difficult to burn automatically with other eq 
ment. For boilers developing up to 425 horsepower 


6 Ways in which 


Iron Fireman Stokers 
help you meet National 
Defense demands 


M It is a gigantic task that confronts the 
United States today. We must continue our 
own defense program and supply other 
countries as al Manufacturing Slate, hard 
yressed for additional power, are turning te 
nee Fireman to solve their problems for 
these six reasons: 


1. Increased Boiler Output. Plants and 
buildings the country over have increased 
steam production 25% to 40% by installing 
Iron Fireman stokers in existing as well as 
new boilers. 

2. Widened Range of Dependable 
Fuels. Iron Fireman stokers greatly widen the 
range of coals. You can fire local coals if trans- 
yortation from distant fields, or the use of 
Faels other than coal, is restricted. 
3.Decreased Labor. An Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal stoker greatly reduces the work of 
your fireman, decreases labor cost and often 
releases part of the fireman’s time. 

&. Steady, Dependable Operation. 
Tron Fireman stokers and controls are preci- 
sion built to maintain steady steam pressure, 
even with widely fluctuating loads. 

5.Easily Adapted to Old or New Plant. 
Either Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreaders or 
Poweram underfeed type stokers can be 


installed with minimum furnace alterations. 
6. Low Fuel Costs. Thousands of Iron 
Fireman stokers are paying large dividends on 
| the investment from fue 

burning lower cost coal 


IRON FIREMAN 


savings alone, by 
and less coal. 


i Inon Fineman Mec. Co. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; i 
Toronto). 
Mail to: 3157 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CO) See me about making, free, lron Fireman Survey. 
I OD Send free copy of “"Modernize, 
ro 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.” 
i Name 
Bo Address. 
ae ee ee ee ee ee 
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THE TREND 


‘To the company or individual immediately caught in 
the economic mesh of materials shortages, priorities dis- 
employment is a very real and very distressing problem. 
It is small solace to the former manufacturer of alumi- 
num cooking utensils to know that each month defense 
is pushing the national income to all-time highs. And 
leaders of the United Automobile Workers who lose 
dues-paying members to defense industries are not apt 
to think of their loss as the country’s defense gain. Nor 
is the worker who has to move from Flint to an Ohio 
arsenal—if he wants a job—in a mood to recognize that 
he and his uprooted family are simply an economic 
molecule in a vast, but logical, industrial process. 

And to the man who has to stand in line to buy an 
automobile; to the homebuilder who finds he can’t get 
plumbing supplies; and to the housewife who sees that 
her new electric refrigerator doesn’t have all of last vear’s 
aluminum gadgets, priorities disemployment is some- 
thing tangible to lay hold of—not a high-falutin eco- 
nomic theory that doesn’t come in contact with reality. 
The average man will shrug his shoulders at such a dis- 
tant and impersonal fact as “Machine-tools are being 
strictly allocated,” but he'll get all stirred up when his 
hardware dealer tells him, “Copper screening’s high and 
hard to get.” 


© Because it touches so many persons in so many differ- 
ent ways, priorities unemployment has come to assume 
an aggrandized economic importance. People invest it 
with the significance of first-hand knowledge—“I know 
about that.” Yet, actually, few realistic facts about pri- 
orities unemployment have been released to the general 
public. True, Leon Henderson has declared that it 
might reach 2,500,000; true, also, the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board has announced that 700,000 
workers in the construction industry may be thrown out 
of jobs. But those figures are isolated estimates. They 
fail to put such unemployment in its economic place. 

It must be realized that priorities unemployment 
doesn't just happen; it doesn’t take place in a vacuum. 
here's a reason for it. Critical materials, such as steel, 
aluminum, copper, zinc, magnesium, etc. are required 
for defense. When these materials are taken away from 
a non-defense industry and diverted to a defense indus- 
trv, two things occur: Jobs are lost in the non-defense 
factory, but jobs are created in a defense plant. 


@ Moreover, defense work is much more exacting and 
time-taking than non-defense work. Example: It takes 
one-fifth of a man-hour to turn out a connecting rod on 
an automobile; it requires 1] man-hours (55 times as 
many) to manufacture a connecting-tod on an Allison 
airplane engine. Admittedly, that proportion of defense 
man-hours to non-defense man-hours will not hold 
throughout»industry. But by and large the machining 
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PRIORITIES UNEMPLOYMENT A MISNOMER 


called for in airplanes, tanks, battleships, and machine 
guns is more rigorous than in automobiles, refrigerators, 
merchant ships, and typewriters. Tolerances are closer. 
stress requirements are greater; in addition, militar 
products are not regular products, and their manufacture 
has not been so thoroughly standardized. So, pound for 
pound, critical materials provide more man-hours of 
work in defense plants than in non-defense plants. That 
can be put down as a basic axiom. 


© In a sense, priorities disemployment bears a resemblance 
to technological unemployment. When the automobile 
came along and displaced the horse-and-buggy, employ- 
ment in the carriage industry declined; but far more work. 
ers were hired by the budding motor industry. Now, ina 
similar manner, defense production deprives workers in 
consumers durable-goods industries of their materials; but, 
again, in the process, more jobs are created. 

Another phase of the priorities disemployment prob- 
lem is worth thinking about: The supply of critical ma- 
terials is constantly increasing. Here, for example, is a 
log of available supplies of some of the key defense ma- 
terials (1941 and 1942 estimated): 


1940 1941 1942 

(All Figures in Tons) 
SE ee ere . 725,000 875,000 1,100,000 
ere 1,030,000 1,650,000 1.800.000 
Aluminum ......... 206,500 300,000 550,000 
ae eee 92,500 100,000 120,000 
aoe 67,000,000 83,000,000 90,000,000 


‘The inference is clear. Next year there will be more 
materials to work with than this year. Purely on a 
quantity basis, that means more jobs. Nor is that all. 
As we have seen, diversion of materials to defense, in 
itself, creates jobs. Thus, on two distinct counts, pri- 
orities disemployment is an economic exaggeration—un- 
less it is applied solely to non-manufacturing fields. 


© White-collar workers in consumer durable-goods in- 
dustries--salesmen and clerical help—really face priorities 
disemployment. An, automobile salesman is not likely 
to have the training or the stamina to shift to a job ina 
shell factory. And for this white-collar group, diversion 
of critical supplies to defense represents economic dis 
enfranchisement. To them, alone, the term is applicable. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that defense 
creates jobs as well as dislocations. And, with critical 
supplies increasing and new defense plants steadily com- 
ing into production, employment generally is bound to 
rise over the longer term. Thus, in perspective, priorities 
disemployment is a term without meaning for the 
United States. After all, it is both a contradiction and 
a paradox to talk of “priorities disemployment” while 
total employment is rising. For the country as a whole, 
it is net employment or unemployment that counts. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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